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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 





A Society That Was and is Not. 





My recollections easily go back to the time 
before the Worcester County society had suf- 
fered by its first division. The Worcester cat- 
tle show was looked upon by the farmers of 
central aud eastern Massachusetts as the cattle 
show of the state. Later it became divided and 
subdivided till the pieces numbered a half- 
dozen or more, each new claimant to public 
patronage striving to outdo its neighbors in 
making a show and securing attendance. The 
act of the legislature, giving an annual bounty 
of $600 to societies that met certain conditions, 
had much influence in multiplying and dividing 
these organizations. If things failed to go quite 
right in an old society, or if some members be- 
came disgusted, an effort was made to start a 
new society. Many persons enjoy prominent 
positions, and the more societies the more 
offices to be filled. The new societies must not 
be outdone by the old, so heavy debts were in 
many cases contracted for unds, fences, 
buildings, ete., which have been a constant load, 
in some cases growing heavier and heavier, till 
bankruptcy has brought the only possible relief. 

My active personal experience in agricultural 
societies begun with 

THE OLD NORFOLK SOCIETY 

which in its early days was second in character 
to no local society in the state. With that 
world-renowned horticulturist, Col. Marshal P. 
Wilder, for its president at the start and the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, and with the noble men 
he drew around him as associates, the society 
could not well be less than the highest in char- 
acter. At its first annual exhibition and cattle 
show the festive board was honored by the 
presence of Gov. Briggs and most of the digni- 
taries of the state, including such men as Ed- 
ward Everett, Horace Mann, Charles Francis 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, senior and junior, Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, and ex-Gov. Lincoln. The 
National government was represented by Daniel 
Webster, who for a while could forget the de- 
bates in Congress to talk upon growing and 
feeding turnips. 

I doubt if Col. Wilder ever saw a prouder day 
than the one that inaugurated the Nortolk agri- 
cultural society’s annual exhibitions, or many 
sadder ones than when after twenty years of 
untiring service it became, from causes appar- 
ently beyond human control, a pitiable wreck. 

The history of the Norfolk County society, in 
many respects, has not been unlike that of many 
of the other early county organizations. It 
was encouraged into existance by the old parent 
society, whose members believed there should 
be a similar society in every county. Unlike 
the Worcester, the Norfolk society was never 
divided and subdivided, but it suffered by the 
multiplication of similar organizations within, 
or just outside, the territory upon which de- 
pended the attendance and gate receipts. 

In Bristol county to the South two rival 
shows were held in Taunton, each aiming to 
outdo the other. To the west the Worcester 
Southeast in Milford vied with Woonsocket just 
over the Rhode Island line in drawing off the 
the farmers from the back portions of the 
county, while Attleboro, Brockton and Hing- 
ham, ail border towns, had local shows 
which cut in severely upon both attendance and 
personal interest. At the same time farmers’ 
clubs were being started in a number of towns 
within the county, some of them holding an- 
nual fairs of respectable dimensions. In the 
early years of the Norfolk county society the 
original idea of’ 

PROMOTING AGRICULTURE WAS KEPT WELL TO 
THE FRONT. 


The annual address by the president or other 
speaker was an elaborate work. The address 
of President Wilder at tbe first exhibition occu- 
pies fifty pages in the printed report. It was 
delivered in one of the Dedham churches and 
the listeners kept their seats nearly two hours. 
At the society’s dinner given in a factory build- 
ing six hundred seats were occupied, many of 
them by ladies. I have often heard Col. Wilder 
remark with feelings of pride that this was the 
first time to his knowledge that ladies had been 
present to take part in the table festivities of an 
agricultural society in this country. The fore 

noon of the day seems by the records to have 
been occupied largely by the plowing trials, 
seventeen competitors taking part, each doing a 
much larger job than is now laid out. The 
church services and table exercises appear to 
have consumed the entire afternoon, the award 
of premiums being announced at the church at 
half past five. No mention is made of “trials 
of speed,” but 28 horses were exhibited and $43 





was awarded to seven of the best, the highest 
premium being $10 for best stallion. Two pre- 
miums of $25 and $20 were given for the two 
best managed farms in the county and $16 in 
two premiums for grain culture, the judges in 
each case making valuable reports on the farms 
and grain fields entered. 

In the following year, 1850, four farms were 
entered for premiums, and four fields of grain, 
also two reclaimed meadows. In all the early 
annual volumes of transactions there were 


LENGTHY AND ELABORATELY WRITTEN REPORTS 
BY COMMITTEES 


on farms, field crops and live stock. The first 
four volumes average over 150 printed pages 
each, some reaching nearly 200. In the third 
volume a prize essay of 19 pages is given a 
place. 

In 1852 fifteen premiums of $10 each and one 
of $20 were offered for essays on subjects 
named. The popular essays on Soiling Cattle, 
by Josiah Quincy, were originally prepared for 
this and its parent society, the old Massachu- 
chusetts, in both of which Mr. Quincy was ap 
active member. 

The first public trial of mowing machines for 
the $600 prize offered by the Massachusetts 
society, was held in Dedham in 1855, a de- 
tailed report appearing in the Norfolk trans- 
actions for that year. In 1856 a visiting com- 
mittee was appointed “to visit as many of the 
towns in the county as practicable, and report 
their observations for the benefit of the society.” 
Later this committee took the name of “‘Super- 
visory committe,” and its reports frequently 
covered from twenty to forty pages ot valuable 
and interesting matter in the annual volumes. 
In those early years there was no State board 
ot agriculture, the secretary of state receiving 
the returns from the several county societies, 
and compiling therefrom the annual agricul- 
tural report. It was somewhat a matter of 
rivalry between the county secieties to furnish 
reports from which the secretary of State would 
see fit to make extracts for the state volume in- 
tended for a much wider circulation. 

The early exhibitions were held near the cen- 
tre of the village of Dedham the church being 
used for hearing the annual address and origina; 
poem or hymn. Later a large exhibition and 
audience hall was built upon the grounds, a 
short trotting track graded and the grounds 
fenced, all costing a large sum and creating a 
debt which was increased by an occasional 
stormy exhibition day. 


AS THE DEBT INCREASED 


the interest grew lees but the chief managers 
were ever earnest in their endeavors to promote 
the wellfare of the society. As members dropped 
off or transferred their interests to the new soci- 
eties which were springing up, it was argued that 
the old Norfolk to save itself must secure a new 
location more convenient to a railroad and give 
more attention to fast horses. Arrangements 
were subsequently made for exchanging the old 
grounds in Dedham Centre for a new location 
at Readville. At this time Col. Wilder who 
had served the society continually from its or- 
ganization, resigned the presidency but not till 
he had solicited and secured from his large cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances a sufficient sum 
by subscription to wipe out the society’s entire 
debt, the interest of which for the previous ten 
years has averaged over $350 per year. The 
new location with its track, buildings and fences 
cost much more than had been anticipated, 
while the increased patronage was far below ex- 
pectations. 


THE RESULT OF THE CHANGE OF LOCATION 


was that in two or three years the debt was 
greater than ever before. This was very dis- 
couraging to the large number ot members who 
had opposed making the “trials of speed” so 
prominent a feature of the annual exhibition. 
The attendance diminished, the work of the 
supervisory committee, as of all other commit- 
tees on crop culture, experiments and improve- 
ments, diminished, till the annual operations of 
the society were confined to a two-days annual 
exhibition and horse trot. The annual publica- 
tion was reduced fo a few pages filled largely 
with matter of no general interest. The interest 
on the debt amounted to over $1,000 per year, 
and was constantly increasing. 

The trotting-horse element claimed that the 
society’s real estate, being so near Boston, was 
increasing in value sufficiently to keep the asso- 
ciation solvent, but when the fire in Boston 
brought a set-back to the suburban real estate 
boom, the property was taken by the creditors, 
and the old Norfolk agricultural society went 
out of existence like the flame of a candle be- 
fore a puff of wind. During the period of its 
activity it received about $16,000 of state bounty, 
but for the past twelve years its people, occupy- 
ing over 500 square miles of territory, have had 
no representation on the state board, and as the 
law requiring societies to hold three farmers’ 
institutes annually was pesased since the ex- 
tinction of the society, Norfolk county has 
never had an institute meeting within its limits. 





OLEOMARGARINE,. 
An Article by a Farmer in Its Favor. 








Much has been said at the farmers’ league 
meetings and at grange meetings, for the past 
few years in regard to the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, and the coloring of it to imitate 
putter made by dairies and creameries. The 
official records show that in 1889 thirty-six 
millions pounds of oleomargarine were manu- 
factured in the United States, and I suppose all 
found a paying market. What makes oleo sell? 
Is it injurious? I have heard no one say it is, 
does it sell, and is it used because it is very 
much better than what is called good dairy 
butter, or is it sold because it is cheap? 

I have bought and used it some, and I must 
say with truth that oleo is much better than 
much dairy butter that is sold. Now, if the 
purchaser had rather buy oleo than poor dairy 
butter why not let him buy oleo. I think the 
poor man could not afford to buy much cream- 
ery butter at the going prices, say from 25 cts. 
to 75 cts. per pound. What troubles the farm- 
ers’ leagues the most is the coloring ‘ot oleo 
so as to make it resemble dairy or creamery 
butter, but I presume most of the people 
know that all dairy and creamery butter is 
more or less colored to please the eye. An 
extensive dealer in butter told me not long 
since, that if the so called best creamery butter 
was not colored at certain times of the year, it 
would not bring two thirds the price it now 
does, the coloring is shaded according to wants 
of tbe purchaser. Nowif dairy and creamery 
butter is allowed to be colored, why not also 
give oleo an even chance, and when dairy but- 
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ter is of good quality it will bring a good price, 
and pay the farmer well and he need not fear 
competition. It is said that the manufacture of 
oleo injures the farmer. Who produces the lard 
and tallow to make oleomargarine and but- 
terine? Is it not the farmer? Does it not re- 
quire more care and experience to make fat 
and tallow, then it does to make milk? Iama 
farmer and my experience of 50 years tells me 
that to make fat on an animal, for profit, re- 
quires constant care. Turn a cow to pasture, 
if the pasture is fairly good she gets her fill and 
the result is a good pail of milk, then with care 
and experience good butter. Something more 
than good grass must be fed if you expect to get 
fat. It is said by some that the lard and tallow 
is produced in the West. If in the West it is the 
farmer that produces it, it matters not where 
the farmer is located. It looks to me like sel- 
fishness for farmers in New England, to make 
so much talk against their brother farmers in 
the West. Let all have a chance, look out for 
our own business and not trouble others if they 
are honest. 


Revere, Mass. GEorGE A. TAPLEY. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


Saving Manure. 





Corn, Celery and Onion 
Smut, 





The New York experiment station at Geneva 
sets the farmers in that vicinity a good example 
in its method of saving all fertilizing material, 
whether solid or liquid. They have a cement 
basin into which the solid manure is thrown 
and a tank that receives the liquid voidings 
from the cattle stables and the hog-pens by 
means of perfect drains. They can apply this 
directly to the soil or utilize it in soaking the 
coarser kinds of manure. It is a plan that is 
worthy of imitation although individual farm- 
ers have not the means, as a general thing, of 
making so perfect a plan as can be the case 
with a large state behind aiding the enterprise. 

The excess of moisture of the past season dur- 
ing the growth of crops, while operating in 
effect to diminish and injure in some cases, was 
not wholly harmful in others. Thus in the 
case of corn and fodder corn the effect was to 
cause an increased growth of the fodder with no 
particular advantage to the grain; nor was 
there any great benefit by way of the increased 
fodder for the reason that it simply represented 
an increased amount of water and a somewhat 
reduced quality. 

Where celery is set late and 1s of rapid growth, 
any attempt at blanching by earthing up will 
be likely to prove quite unsatisfactory. During 
a recent visit to Ohio, where in some localities 
celery is grown quite extensively, we noticed a 
new and somewhat novel mode of treatment, 
and that was to place a piece of draining tile 
over each plant, and the stalks growing through 
it would be produced in a fairly blanched condi- 
tion. We have seen newspapers recommended 
for a similar purpose, but we should consider 
toe tile much the best. Our own practice is, 
before the coming on of too hard treezing 
weather, to lift the plants as 
taining a smail 
quantity of earth and then set the boxes in a 
dark cellar, the plants will continue fresh all 
the time, and will pass through the blanching 
in a remarkable satisfactery manner. If it is an 
absence or the shutting out of light that occa- 
sions the blanching while in the soil, if this con- 
dition is continued by placing in a dark cellar a 
point is certainly gained. We are not fully 
satisfied how it would operate to grow the plants 
with no regard to blanching and trusting all to 
the cellar; our impression is that there would 
be some lack of that tenderness that is found 
where the plant has been earthed up. 

In those towns in Fairfield county, Conn., in 
which onion raising has been extensively car- 
ried on, there has been a serious drawback in 
the shape of a fungus disease called the onion 
smut. It attacks the plant when they get well 
started in growth and proves very destructive. 
Dr. Thaxter, the mycologist of the Connecticut 
Agricultural experiment station has been treat- 
ing fields with a view of discovering remedies, 
and it is hoped in a report to be made by him,the 
onion growers will be instructed in this matter 
of vital interest to them. Experiments are now 
going on at the stition with a view to impreg- 
nating the earth with the fungus, and the sub- 
sequent use of fungicides to prove the safety of 
planting infected fields after being treated. 

Columbia, Conn. Wm. H. YEOMANS. 





THE FIRST DAIRY FACTORY. 


Contradictory Claims Considered. Pine 
Apple Cheeses. 








Several localities are laying claim to being 
the first to establish associated dairying. Dur- 
ing the decade preceding 1880 Maine had a 
cheese factory boom which in some sections 
nearly approached a craze. In 1875 over sixty 
cheese factories were reported in operation in 
that state but there were probably others that 
were not reported. 

Dr. Sturtevant and other writers have given 
Jesse Williams of Rome, Oneida county, New 
York, the credit of being the first to introduce 
the associated system of dairying in this coun- 
try. Mr. T.D. Curtis says of Mr. Williams 
that he began cheese-making as a business in 
1832 or 1833 and his eighteen or twenty years 
of experience had enabled him to make a supe- 
rior article, which sold at an advance of 25 
percent over the price received by his neighbors. 
He had two sons who were cheese makers, but 
as they received only the low prices of the 
neighborhood it was decided to have the milk 
from the three farms all made up by the father. 
The idea soon extended and other neighbors 
brought their milk to the factory which begun 
operations in 1851 or 1852. 

In 1864 New York state had 205 factories, 
but eight years later the number had increased 
to 982 the whole number in the United States, 
Canada and Nova Scotia at that date being 
1342. 

Secretary Gold of Connecticut claims priority 
in associated dairying for his state and published 
& paper on “Pineapple Cheese” in his report for 
1889, page 235, giving the history of a brand of 
cheese now made by Mr. Edward Norton of 
Goshen. The business was started in the year 
1808 by Mr. Lewis M. Norton, whose only 
knowledge cf pineapple cheese was derived from 
seeing a piece of one that came from England. 
The cheese was made soft and then suspended 
in @ net which gave it its shape and peculiar 
print. In 1810 Mr. Norton took outa patent on 
the process of suspending the curd in a net. 
His own dairy afterward increased,till in 1844 he 
kept nearly fifty cows. He then began buying 
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curd from his neighbors and built as is claimed 
the first cheese factory in this country. 

A son of Mr. Norton residing in New York 
state built a factory for making this cheese in 
1850 and the product of the two Norton fac- 
tories, the only ones making very large quanti- 
ties, was iu 1888 from 65,000 to 70,000 cheeses. 
Three sizes only are made weighing green six, 
four and two pounds respectively. They are 
coated with shellac when cured and will keep 
indeffinitely. 

Mr. Lewis Norton was the discoverer of the 
“hot iron test,” now so universally used by 
cheese makers throughout the country. 





OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 


Talks About the Paris Exhibition, and 
What it Showed the Europeans. 








The exhibition will leave not only a profound 
mark on the agriculture of France, but also on 
that of Europe. It has let ina fierce light on 
the gigantic development of new countries, and 
the astounding rapidity with which their soils 
are being brought into cultivation. The most 
indifferent spectator must have been struck, 
with the phenominal augmentation of every va- 
riety of products forwarded by nations, almost 
only born yesterday; products undoubtedly 
consoling for the consumer, but which must 
suggest anxious thoughts to European agricul- 
turists respecting the future of their industry. 
The Exhibition has been 


AN ADMIRABLE OBJECT LESSON 


and it is a fact, that of the 25 millions of visit- 
ors, three fourths of the total belonged to the 
agricultural industries. 

It is impossible that the farmers, whether 
French or otherwise, but must have been struck 
with stupefaction on witnessing sheaves of 
wheat five feet high, laden with long and well- 
filled ears, and the attached ticket declaring the 
yield to be 44 bushels per acre—their own yield 
not being more than 11. They must be driven 
to find out the cause and then tempted to essay 
the means. while those on the path of progress 
will be still more stimulated to advance. In 
the total production of wheat in Europe France 
figures for a little over the one-fifth, and yet her 
production falls short by one-fifth for the needs 
of her population. In order to cover this deficit, 
and which she has to import, she would require 
to raise 2§ bushels more of wheat per acre. 
Her population is now a little under that of 
Great Britain and Ireland; her area ig 204,000 
square miles, while that of the latter is but 
121,000—or the half. Hence the importance of 
the food question to both. The exhibition of 
1889 has not only 


BROUGHT MORE PROMINENTLY TO THE FRONT 
NEW COUNTRIES 


the republics of the American Continent, there- 
in including the now United States of Brazil 
Australia and New Zealand, but has especially 
revealed the extraordinary progress in their ag- 
ricultural out-put, under the form of cattle, 
meats, cereals, wool, wines, etc. And letit not 
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tue exchange of produce from one to the other 
end of the world, and that the countries that 
can produce food, etc., supplies at cheapest rates 
will everywhere command the markets. Here 
is a kernel illustration: Australia has killed 
wool farming in France, just as the United 
States was on the road to destroy pig and cereal 
farming. But Australian wool could be pur- 
chased so much cheaper and better that now 
French combers, carders, spinners and weaves 
are enabled not only to turn out superior cloth, 
but since 1887, the importation ot English cloth 
has diminished 35 percent in France, while the 
exportation of French cloths to England has in 
the same period augmented by 37 percent. 


WHAT MASSACHUSETTS HAS DONE FOR JAPAN, 


We cannot part with the exbibition without 
an allusion to Japan and Roumania, for thee - 
cellence of their agricultural appearance at the 
big show; not that it was on a par with other 
nations, but from the fact, that in point of pro- 
gress, they are second to none. It is only 
since 1858, that the Japs have commenced to be 
Europeanized. The total area of their arch of 
islands ‘is about 100 million acres; only one 
ninth part of this total is under cultivation ; four 
million acres are under forest, and three times 
that area under rice. Summer commences in 
April, and rain falls at three fixed epochs, that 
which regulates the processes of culture. The 
population is 36 millions. The hoe and spade 
are the chief implements of husbandry, and 36 
days of work are required to thus till an acre. 
The live stock is not numerous, the country 
being mountainous. The horses, of which there 
are 14 million, are small, ill-shaped, but capa- 
ble of much staying power and work. In point 
of construction the stables leave much to desire, 
but they are kept as clean as drawing-rooms. 
Cleanliness is a cardinal virtue with the Japs. 
Oxen are enormously large, short horns, with 
black or spotted hides. The cows give but little 
milk, because underfeed. 

Thirty-one years ago 

THE PIG WAS UNKNOWN IN JAPAN 


at presentit is as common as rabits in Aus- 
tralia or sparrows in the United States. Sheep 
do not thrive, due to an undergrowth of young 
bamboo in the grass land, which produces fatal 
indigestions; this makes Japan dependent on 
Australia for her wool supply, like France and 
England manure is not plentiful, but the farm- 
er never omits to secure a supply to cover the 
element of food carried off by the plant, even 
before he commenced to study agricultural 
chemistry. Farm laborers are paid 25 sous a 
day and women 17; in addition to food, if en- 
gaged by the year, they will be supplied with 
shoee, two suits of clothes, a pair of towels, and 
a few other necessaries. Agricultural industry 
is confined to industrial plants, vegetables, 
rice, tea, silk culture, and woods. Her display 
of the latter is unique; but her forestry school 
is celebrated and has been constituted after the 
best European models. Her progress in agri- 
cultural education is prodigious; her chemists 
analyze soils, manures, plants etc., free for 
farmers; her professors indicate, and make 
collections for school use, of the plants and in- 
sects hurtful to agriculture; meteorology is 
carefully studied and an epitome of farming 
operations throughout the world, suitable to 
Japan, published for native application. 


ROUMANIA 


sends a large batch every year of her most in- 
telligent young men to France to study at the 
agricultural, chemical and forestry colleges. 
The area of the kingdom is thirty million acres ; 
more than a good fourth is waste. One-fourth 
of the area is under cereals, wheat and maize; a 
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sixth, occupied with forests ; 250,000 acres are 
cropped with vines, generally on the hill-slopes» 
and between the latter and the Danube are the 
rich wheat and grazing lands. Two-thirds of 
the population of five and one-fourth millions 
are employed in agriculture. The farmers all 
live in villages, build their own houses, and 
manufacture their own implements. The 
women spin, weave and make up the clothing. 
Fathers rarely permit their sons to select any 
other profession but cultivators ; it is rare that a 
rural emigrates toatown. The landed propri- 
etors do not themselves cultivate their estates. 
The latter can consist of 30.000 acres, but 4,000 
to 6,000 is the average area. Large farms vary 
from 250 to 650 acres. 
By a law voted in 1884, for a fixed sum, 


PEASANTS CAN BECOME PROPRIETORS 


of their own holdings,—say from seven to 
seventeen acres. There are at present 600,000 
of this class of proprietors; but as that area is 
not sufficient to occupy or to support a family, 
the latter enter into co-partnership with an 
estate owner. There are viliages that take over 
a whole estate and cultivate it co-operatively. 
Even the extensive landed proprietors or squat- 
ters associate among themselves to farm their 
sheep runs and cattle ranches. Indeed, the 
principle of association exists nowhere so 
widely as in Roumania; it is applied to the 
purchase of cattle, of implements, of seeds, of 
manures, of foods, etc. Town lands unite to 
back up a bank. Land can be purchased from 
24 to 48 francs per acre, and rented from 2 to 16 
francs. When the soil is very poor it is left 
three years in fallow, but the ordinary rotation 
is maize, fallow and wheat. Permanent pastur- 
ages are associated with this mode of cropping. 
In 1874 there were only 40,000 improved ploughs 
in the country ; there are now half a million, and 
other 
MODERN IMPLEMENTS 

have proportionately progressed. 

The cost of cultivating an acre of wheat is 
about 29 francs and though the soil be naturally 
rich the yield per acre varies from 13 to 24 
bushels. The wheat is peculiarly hard, the 
quality excellent, and ranks ex eqguo with the 
best from all other countries. It is mostly all 
exported, the produce of three million acres, the 
people living on maize, barley and rye. The 
production of wine has increased 42 percent 
since 1867; the yield in 1887 was 198,000,000 
gallons, representing 261 million francs. It is a 
rich, full-bodied vintage, but leaves much to 
be desired in the preparing. As pupils are now 
sent to France to learn the art of wine-making, 
amelioration may be soon expected. Australia 
ought to send over a batch of pupils, her wine 
out-put being so considerable. The Romanian 
horse is not worth much; the ox and the cow, 
the latter especially, are the draught animals. 
The buffalo is stronger than the ox, and strange 
to say, the “buffalo” cow gives more and richer 
milk than the other. There are 5,000,000 sheep 
that will in time, when merinoed, be invaluable 
wool producers. The Romanian women, as a 
pastime, rear silk worms, spin and weave the 
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money to boot. The woods’ trade is important. 
Paris, Nov. 23. ConnoR. 


WHO WILL GROW FLAX? 


A Prospect of This’'Plant Again Becom- 
ing Popular. 











A process of rapidly recovering fibre from 
flax having been discovered there is now an 
opportunity for the farmers to add one more to 
the profitable crops which they may grow. 
Farmers who will grow flax according to direc- 
tions can receive a fair profit from so doing. 

The land must be bottom land or of similar 
character, in good fertility, plowed deeply and 
thoroughly harrowed,and must either be free 
trom large weeds or they must be pulled out at 
an early stage of the growing of the plant. The 
seed must be sown at the rate of at least two 
bushels to an acre and sown between the usual 
time of sowing oats and corn planting. When 
the straw has turned about half to two-thirds 
its length it must be pulled and kept straight 
and bound or tied in bundles no larger than 
can be reached round by both hands, and stood 
up in bunches until sufficiently cured to be placed 
under cover. Flax straw left out to become 
stained or packed away before drying 1s of less 
value than when the straw is bright. Farmers 
who will take extra pains to have land in good 
tilth and free from weeds and will sow two and 
a half bushels of seed to an acre and pull when 
just ripening and keep straight and bright, will 
be sure of obtaining the highest price for their 
straw. When grown on good soil there should 
be at least two tons of dry straw to the acre 
and a full yield of seed, and no farm crop offers 


a better profit than a few acres of flax. 
Boycsz. 


HORNED DORSET SHEEP. 


Eome Points That can be Urged in their 
Favor. 











Two or three subscribers having asked for 
information about Horned Dorset sheep their 
inquiries were referred to Mr. E. F. Bowditch 
of Millwood farm, Framingham, who writes: 
“I have had some Horned Dorset sheep over 
two years. The farmer who sent them to me 
wrote me that with bim they had never had any 
shelter except under the hedgerows. They are 
large weighing about 200. The ewes will breed 
twice a year and at any season desired. They 
shear about 8 pounds of middle wool, are large 
milkers and as easily kept as any of the Down 
sheep. I see no reason why they would not do 
well anywhere that any early maturing breed 
would.” 


Many farmers make the fatal mistake of try- 
ing to do too much. I say fatal for I have 
known farmers to break down under the exces- 
sive burden.— Delano Moore, Presque Isle, Me. 


Many farmers suppose that fat is the same 
thing as vigor. Notso. It is one thing to feed 
for vigor and quite another to feed for fat 
In order to obtain vigor we must sustain and 
build the muscles and furnish food to make ac- 
tivity. —F. D. Curtis. 


We bave not a particle of hesitation in say- 
ing,” remarks Hoard’s Dairyman, “that if we 
were in an emigrating mood and wanted a 
farm we would go for some of those New Eng - 
land farms at from $2 to $10 per acre long be- 
fore we would go West the same distance to 
get lands for the occupancy. What live farm- 
er boys who live there are thinking sbout that 
they turn their backs on such chances and 
strike for homes near the Rockies passes our 
comprenension.” 








THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 





Chico, Woodland, San Francisco. 





CHICO TO WOODLAND. 


Chico people not to be outdone had also pre- 
pared a banquet and 800 plates were laid in the 
Opera House, which was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. Gen. Bidwell, a wealthy 
ranchman., presided and the banquet and speak- 
ers were a complete success. At these ban- 
quets the beet speakers in the different cities are 
trotted out and the responses are given by good 
talkers trom the National grange. The talk is 
always pleasant and the most of it sensible and 
practical in its nature. Two banquets and the 
accompanying speeches in one day may seem a 
little like *‘too much of a good thing” but the 
jolly grangers were equal to the task and after 
a good night’s rest were ready for a drive 
about the country at an early hour. The farm- 
ers and citizens of the town furnished a suf- 
ficient number of teams to give an entire party 
of 250 a ride of three or four hours wherever 
they pleased. 

Until within a few years this has been called 
a grain-growing section, but grain does not pay 
at present prices and the farmers and ranchmen 
are turning their attention to fruit which can be 
raised to perfection here. Gen. Bidwell’s ranch 
which is in this town is said to be the finest and 
best farmed ranch in the state. It consists of 
about 30,000 acres and is devoted to stock rais- 
ing, dairying, grain and fruit raising. He has 
a large creamery, a canning factory and a flour 
mill. All kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
raised and those that are perishable in their na- 
ture are placed in cold storage for the pleasure 
of the general and his friends during the winter 
or rainy months. The writer and some others 
were feasted on muskmelons that were truly de- 
licious. The general has the finest cherry 
orchard and the largest cherry tree in the world. 
This tree is a little over four feetin diameter 
near the ground and the past season yielded 
1700 pounds of cherries. An army of men is 
kept at work on the ranch and in its various 
departments. The grounds about the mansion 
are in the finest condition possible, and to an 
Eastern man they have the appearance of June 
rather than the last of November. The hour of 
noon came all too soon and we were taken to 
the hotels for lunch, and at 1:30 bid good by to 
our Chico friends who did everything possible 
to make our short visit a pleasant one. Nearly 
600 people accompanied us to the train with the 
same band of music that greeted us when we 
arrived. As we were departing we learned that 
an effort had been made during the forenoon to 
organize a grange and that a large number of 
names had been pledged for that purpose. 

The next stopping place was Vind, where 
Senator Stanford has a large stock ranch and 
winery. The senator’s wine vineyard here i® 
said to be the largest in the world. Itis certein- 
ly a very large one, containing nearly 4000 


acres of wine grapes. The wiuery is@ brick . 
building of enormous proportions, with a stor- — 
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mosily in Luge wine casks which contain 2,000 
gallons each. There is but little waste of the 
grapes after they reach the winery. They first 
go to the wine vats and wine presses, where the 
pure juice of the grape is secured. This goes 
into the larger casks to settle, ferment and be 
casked off at various times and under certain 
conditions for the different kinds of wine. No 
wine leaves the cellar which is not three years 
old at least. After leaving the wine presses the 
pulp is putin large tanks partially filled with 

water and allowed to fermentjin the open air. 

When fermentation has reached the proper 

point the mass goes into the press again, and 

the juice thus expressed is stilled into brandy. 
The pulp is dried and used for fuel in the engine. 

The sediment which is left in the large casks 

after the wine is drawn off the first time is put 

in small cloth bags that will hold about half a 

bushel each. These are thrown into an im- 

mense tank and allowed to drain as much as 

possible. The fine pulp finally goes to the 

press where all the wine is taken out, then it 

goes to a dry house and becomes the crude 

material for cream-tartar. This product is 

shipped to the refiners in San Francisco. 

About 800 horses are kept on the ranch and a 
large number ot cattle; among the latter are 300 
registered Holstein cows, many of them very 
fine animals with enviable milk records. We 
had only an hour to stay and could not look at 
the horses which were some distance away. I 
understand that this valuable ranch is to be 
deeded to the Leland Stanford Jr., university 
at Palo Alto, and its immense income will be 
used for university purposes. 

Our route was still northward up the east side 
of the Sacramento river which we crossed at 
Tehama, about 300 miles north of San Francis- 
co. Here we started for our south bound trip 
down the west side of the river and through a 
fine level country devoted mostly to grain : ais- 
ing. As we pulled into Willows, athriving town 
about 35 miles south uf Tehema, we were greet- 
ed with the sound of music. We rushed out of 
the cars and found a fine brass band and about 
300 people at the depot to greet the National 
grange. We were to stop only twenty minutes 
for ceal and water. As soon ag the band 
stopped playing a call was made for Master 
Brigham. A farmer backed his wagon up fora 
stand and Col. Brigham made one of his happi- 
est five-minnte speeches which was warmly ap- 
plauded. Half a dozen more handsome speeches 
were made by citizens of the town and members 
of the order. A song wassung by Miss Mason 
of New Hampshire and good seed was sown for 
a thriving grange. ‘All aboard,” three rous- 
ing cheers on both sides and we were off for 
Woodland our stopping place for the night. 

There is no grange at Woodland. Our train 
was late and the hotel accommodations a little 
short, but the citizens gave the National grange 
a hearty welcome and filled the large Opera 
House to see and hear the members of the or- 
ganization, but owing to the lateness of the hour 
and a couple of long-winded speeches from local 
orators, there was only one short speech from 
our party and this was made by Brother Draper 
of Massachusetts. In the morning some of the 
party went to ride, others, and the larger part, 
attended religious services in the different 
churches. Woodland contains about 5000 in- 
habitants and is said to be the richest town in 
the state in proportion to its population. The 
claim was made that it was the richest town in 
the United States per capita, but such state- 
ments are some of the pardonable sins of Cali- 
fornians. We left Woodland at 2 P. M. for Santa 
Rosa, our next stopping place. Our route lay 





CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHT. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY 


BY A. F. HUNTER. 
Prolific Laying Pullets. Silver Grey 
Dorkings. 


WHAT QUANTITY OF GRAIN TO FEED. 

Mr. Editor: I have a Plymouth Rock pullet 
hat hed in April that commenced laying ia August, 
laid steadily till November 7th when she wanted 
te set. Ishut her up by herself three days and 
now she is laying again. Can you beat this? 

Please tell me through the FARMER of some one 
who keeps pure-bred Silver Grey Dorkings. 

Readfield Depot, Me. Mrs. E. A. W. 

The record of that Plymouth Rock is hard to 
beat. I have a pen of twelve White Wyandotte 
pullets hatched May Ist that began laying 
(some of them) the last of September and 
through November they have averaged seven 
eggs per day. Can you beat that with a pen of 
pullets ? 

H. A. Jones, Worcester, Mass., and W. H. 
Jennings, Newton Lower Falls, Mass., are the 
only breeders of silver Grey Dorkings whose 
names I have at hand. Mr. Jennings took first 
premium on both pair and pen at the Bay State 
fair in October for this breed. 


Mr. Editor: You gave a definite idea of the 
quantity of mash to be fed to 75 fowls ina recent 
number of the FARMER, but the amount of grain, 
either wheat, oats, barley or corn for the same 
number of hens I tailed to find, which is quite im- 
portamt and has puzzled me very much. We do 
not wish to overfeed nor underfeed. Would it be 
asking too much, for the good of all “hen marin- 
era,” for you te state in your paper the necessary 
dose? Mrs M.A B. 

Middlesex Co., Mass. 

It is impossible to state exactly the amount 
of grain to teed. Some breeds require more 
than others and a pen will eat more at one time 
than another. Judgment must be used. The 
rule is, ‘‘Feed what will be eaten up at once and 
with a relish and no more.” I keep fifteen pul- 
lets or hens in a family. Pens of Plymouth 


Rocks I give about nine or ten handfuls to at a | 


feeding (my hand is rather smali). Pens of 
“Grades” which will everag: 14 or 2 pounds 
lighter than the Rocks, get two or three hand- 
fuls less. The better way for a beginner would 
be to throw out (say) half as many smal! hand- 
fuls as there are fowls in a pen and revisit a few 
minutes later to seeifit is all gone. If it is, 
throw out another handful and watch if the 
birds run for it eagerly; if they do they will 
bear a conple of handfuls more per dozen birds. 
A little observation of this kind will teach one 
how much to feed. 





FOOD FOR WINTER. 


There is even greater need of attention to 
supplying fowls with animal food during the 
latter months of fall and through the winter, 
than in the summer, because the fowls can then 
in & measure obtain their own supply by catch- 
ing winged insects, and picking up worms. 
When a scarcity occurs, they will scratch the 
ground and unearth anything that may be 
below the surface, be it worm or seed, as every 
gardener knows to his sorrow. In the winter 
all such operations are suspended. ‘The insects 
burrow deep, and the earth freez2s over them, 
or else they perish, The hens are henceforth 
put on an allowance of corn, having less change 
in the matter of food than the state prison con- 
victs enjoy. Hens will eat corn and thrive on 
it to a certain extent, when they can get nothing 
else to devour. They may keep fat, and pre- 
pire themselves to be devoured at Christmas, 
out they will lay very few eggs, And are liable 
t> become unhealthy. Toinsure a good supply 
of eggs during the winter, we must feed the 
hens with materials that contain a gooa supply 
o! those substances from which eggs are formed. 
Fresh meat chopped fie. hits of fish, rinds of 
cheese, and such thinge saved from the table 
today, will come back to the table in due time, 
in the form of new laid eggs. 

That the poultry may remain healthy during 
the winter, they should occasionally be fed with 
vegetables. Boiled cabbage is good, and so are 
carrots. Too many farmers transpose the food 
that should be fed to hogs and poultry. They 
give the hogs all the warm, cooked leavings 
from the table, and furnish the hens with break- 
fast, dinner and supper trom the corncrib. The 
opposite ru'e would be the better one, fer both 
hens and hogs. Hens like a variety of food, 
and in the winter when they are kept in close 
quarters, and their digestion is accordingly im- 
paired by want of exercise, they require cooked 
food. One winter, when eggs were scarce and 
high, we obtained from a dozen young Brahmas 
all the eggs we wanted for pies and puddings, 
as well’as for eating fried, or ‘“‘on the half 
sell,” and this is how we did it; We gave the 
hans, once a day, a good meal of hash, such an 
article as is prepared for the table, only made 
of less choice materials. We took cooked meat, 
b»iled potatoes and onions, chopped them to- 
gather and seasoned it with popper. Such a 
dish is not costly. Livers, scraps of meat re- 
jected on the table, potatoes and onions too 
sm4ll to use, and a little fat that would go into 
soap-grease, will, when chopped and warmed 
up, make a savory dish for the fowls in winter. 

In preparing for obtaining eggs we must not 
forget that the eggs will require shell. For this 
end we must lay by a suitable quantity of 
b nes, or else pulverize such as are in the meat 
we cook daily, and keep this where it will not 
become covered with filth. Busides this, the 
fowls should have, from time to time, some 
coarse, sharp sand or gravel, to serve the place 


-of teeth. With regard to feeding, the system 


of leaving chickens to shift for themselves until 
some time as they are ready, or weaned, for the 
coop is all wrong. No attempt at after-feeding 
will ince2ase the frame if the feeding in iufancy 
has been disregarded. Again, the indiscrimin- 
ate emptyiug of apronfuls or seivefulsof grain 
on the ground, while it helps to gorge them, 
leaves chickens and weaker birds to starve, 
picking up here and there a grain, while spar- 
rows and small birds have a large share in the 
feast.—Ohio Farmer. 


BOSTON USES 400,000 DOZEN EGGS EVERY WEEK, 
WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


Did you ever consider when you drop into a 
restaurant, give your order to the waiter in a 
sabdued tone and hear him yell the whole length 
of the room, “Ezgs dropped on toast*” how 
many eggs are consumed every week in Boston 
and where they come from? Probably not. 
But the market report this week announced the 
receipts for the proceeding six days to be 13 
boxes, 380 bhis., 11,117 cases, or 400,000 dozen 
in round figures. Four hundred thousand 
dozen is 4,800,000 individual eggs, or over 16 
apiece to each of our 450,000 population, mak- 
ing 24 every day eaten by each man, woman, 
and child in the city. Quite a record, isn’t it? 

““Where do they all come from?” asked a 
Record man of a No. Marke: St. dealer the 
other afternoon. ‘‘Everywhsre,” was the re- 
sponse; “from the west and the north and the 
east and south. At certain seasons of the year 
&:. Louis is the great distributing point for 
Western eggs, and millions are billed from the 
mound city every week. But Michigan eggs 





are in chief demand just now. The farmers 
raise most of them, but there area lot of men 
who have extensive henneries which produce 
from 500 to 5000 a week for the markets. The 
eastern goods come mostly trom the small 
Maine towns, and the freshest and best from 
the Cape. Large quantities of eggs are im- 
ported into this country trom Germany, but 
they go to New York and we don’t get any of 
them. 

“Prices? Oh, well, that depends; the mar- 
ket report quotes them all the way from 26 
cents for ‘Eastern extras’ to 17 to 18 cents for 
the limed article, according tograde. Michigans 
are worth 25 cents, and those from the Cana- 
dian provinces and the West 23 cents. About 
$92,000 would buy the week’s shipment to Bos- 
ton at retail prices.—Boston Evening Record. 

{ft should be borne in mind that Boston is 
the distributing centre for a large tract of coun- 
try and probably three or four millions ot peo- 
ple eat these eggs instead of their being con- 
sumed within the limits of the city.—Ep.] 





HOW TO DISPOSE OF MILK. 





Profits and Advantages of Selling Milk, 
and Making Butter and Cheese. 





One of the best papers read at the recent 
meeting ot the Massachusetts state board of ag- 
riculture was by Z. A. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Maine board, and was substantially as follows: 

The circle of farms contiguous to large towns 
or cities is usually given to the retail milk busi- 
ness, the farmers having all the profit there is in 
both handling the milk and delivering it to the 
customers. Such a business is exceptionally 
profitable, though it has exacting requirements 
in the unseasonable hours and close confine- 
ment to business 365 days in the year. Back of 
this belt of farms and the delivery wagon lies 
the wholesale milk trade; and as lines of trans- 
portation afford quick communication, the 
business extends and the circle widens, till at 
last the production exceeds the demand. This 
over-production is the bottom cause of the con- 
tinuous strife between producers and contrac- 
tors. Arbitration and concession will ever fail 
to furnish a lasting peace, so long as there is 
milk that must be sold and that knows no other 
outlet. The milk producers’ union may suc- 
ceed in transferring some of the burdens to the 
other side, but they can never establish lasting 
harmony until they strike at the bottom cause 
of the unpleasantness,—there is too much milk 
offered for sale, and too many farmers are en- 
gaged in making it. 

CHEESE MAKING 


affords an outlet for an unlimited amount cf 
milk. In New England there is room for much 
more consumption than at present, and com- 
paratively little of the cheese now consumed is 
made from our own milk. The impression has 
prevailed that making cheese is resorted too, 
only when people know no better or where 
nothing else can be done with the milk, but 
there never was a greater error. With our 
small New England dairies the factory system 
is best because it economiz?s labor and keeps 
the cost of production down to a low figure. 
The plan of building has been essentially modi- 
fied and reduced in cost of late; it should be 
one story in height bringing work- and curing- 
room on the ground floor, and securing an even 
temperature, besides costing less. An estab- 
lishment equipped for working up 5,000 to 8,000 
pounds of milk per day will cost from $1,200 to 
$1,500, according to locality. The cost of 
making cheese in a well eunducted fuctory 
doing a good business is from a cent toa cent 
and a quarter a pound green weight. The quan- 
tity of milk required for a pound of cheese 
varies with the season and the condition of the 
cows. In the flush of the watery and immature 
June grass, ten pounds of milk will be required 
for one pound of cheese weighed from the press. 
In autumn with the richer milk peculiar to that 
season eight pounds of milk will make one 
pound of cheese, and in some cases seven has 
been sufficient. Nine pounds of milk from the 
common cows of the country, on the average, 
running six months of the year, will make a 
pound of green cheese which shrinks from 3 to 
6 percent in curing. 


THE PRICE 


for some years past has been low. Good cheese 
when well sold has averaged in Maine 12 cents 
per pound. Herein Massachusetts where you 
are close to a large population of consumers 
now dependent almost entirely upon other 
states, and where there is no reason for going 
into the wholesale market, this price is entirely 
safe to base calculations upon for the future; 
nearly all your home products bear a higher 
value here than in Maine. One hundred pounds 
of common country milk which would make 
10.34 pounds of cured cheese at 12 cents would 
net $1.24. The same amount of milk making 
10 67 pounds of green cheese at the same price 
would net $1.28. North Turner (Me.) factory 
paid in 1887 $1.15. 

There is @ value to the whey product from 
cheese making that we should not overlook 
thougb there there is little reliable data concern- 
ing it. It is an extremely diluted and one-sided 
food material and hence should be intelligently 
fed combined with other nutriments of the 
proper kind. The weak point of associated 
cheese making is the cost of taking the milk to 
the factory. Many New England cheese fac- 
tories have broken down under the attempt to 
draw together small individual lots of milk 
from long distances. This cannot be done. 


HOME CHEESE MAKING 


is now looked upon as out of date and probably 
it is going out with the spinning wheel and lap 
stone. But there are those left who are willing 
to engage in it and where it can be done without 
overburdening the household it brings good re- 
sults. In this work the boys and men can lend 
a helping hand. In some country towns it has 
become one of the problems of the times what 
shall be done with so many school teachers; 
the girls are given a good education and fitted 
for teachers. It would be quite as well for 
some of them to turn their attention towards 
useful and profitable employment of the farm. 

There is a demand for articles out of season 
and peuple are willing to pay premium prices 
for the sake of gratifying this desire. People 
who buy strawberries in February and spring 
lamb in January will pay an extra price for 
early new cheese and the only reason for the 
small demand is that the girls are all teaching 
school instead of making cheese and that the 
call cannot be answered. Asitisa few dairy- 
men bave caught on to the idea and are offer- 
jng early cheese in advance of the general make 
at richly paying prices. Private cheese mak- 
ing is well adapted to this kind of dairying. In 
my own county cheese is put on the market as 
early as March and in some cases Massachusetts 
provision dealers have sought out our product. 
In one case a contract was made for January 
cheese. An unlimited demand for this early 
new cheese can be built up in the cities and 
large towns in Massachusetts. Fourteen cents 
a pound is the lowest starting price now recalled 
and it has been some cents higher than that, 




















The green weight and high price combine to 
make the business a paying one. 
It is possible to do 


BETTER WORK IN THE PRIVATE DAIRY 


than by the associated system as milk is never 
as perfect as when first drawn from the cow. 
The lees it is handled and the sooner it is curdied 
the better product it will make. Eight pounds 
of milk, average for the season, will make a 
pound of domestic green cheese. One hundred 
pounds of milk make 11 pounds of early cheese 
at 14 cents per pound nets $154. At an aver- 
age for the season of 12 pounds at 12 cents per 
pound it nets $1.44. September and October 
milk making 124 pounds at 12 cents nets $1.62. 

The cost of making cheese in a private dairy 
is difficult to compute, but, as usually carried 
on, the work is done by those who would not 
otherwise be employed, in a way that brings 
cash returns, and thus the dairy work becomes 
an opportunity to turn labor into cash. What- 
ever money advantage comes from doing the 
work is saved by the farmers and becomes part 
of his income. One advantage in cheese mak- 
ing is that whether associated or private, cheese 
is made of summer milk. Common dairymen 
having low-priced pasture lands realize that 
summer milk does not cost as much as winter 
milk. All the cows are arranged to come fresh 
in milk in Spring when nature aids them in do- 
ing their best and to take their rest in winter 
when the obstacles to cheap production are most 
formidable. In my own herd the cost of keep- 
ing @ good cow for winter milk, with feed 
reckoned at market prices, is from $80 to $55 a 
year. Thesame cow run for summer milk, 
giving the same quantity per year and doing it 
in less time, is kept at the cost of from $10 to 
$15 less. 

THE MAKING OF BUTTER 


is a pleasant kind of work and reasonably pro- 
fitable. It also preserves and builds up the (er- 
tility of the farm, for no product sold in New 
England husbandry removes so little fertilzing 
matter as butter. It takes none of that most 
costly ingredient nitrogen and but a small 
amount of phosphoric acid and potash; as a 
conservator of fertilizer there is no business 
that will matco butter making. we 
No dairy, work leaves so little labor or re- 
sponsibility resting with the producer of milk 
as the cream-gathering system of butting mak- 
ing. In the transportation of milk whether for 
sale or otherwise there is an item of cost that 
can not properly be ommitted. The price of 
butter must always remain in an uncertain 
quantity. Besides the business depends in a 
measure on local conditions. Baring excep- 
tional cases probably 22 cents represents the in- 
come of more tactories than any other figures 
we conld use. The amount of milk required is 
also as uncertain in quality. The Boston con- 
tractors claim that a can of milk received by 
them makes three-quarters of a pound of butter 
Taking this as a basis there would be 24 pounds 
of 
MILK REQUIRED POR ONE POUND OF BUTTER 
but in butter dairies 20 pounds of milk is suffi- 
cient. One hundred pounds of milk, 24 of 
which make a pound of butter, would make 
416 pounds which at 22 cents per pound would 
net 91 cents to the producer. One hundred 
pounds of milk, of which 20 make a pound of 
butter, would manufacture 5 pounds of butter 
which at 22 cents would net $110. One hun- 
dred pounds of milk of such quality that 20 
pounds would make a pound of butter, at 25 
cents a pound would net $1.25. In making 
butter the ¥ { "4 
SKIM MILK I8 AN IMPORTANT ITEM 


and should be added tothe butter receipts to 
get a fair presentation of the business. I value 
it at one cent per quart. Asa food for calves 
and colts, as a starter for pigs, and even for 
heifers in milk, it is unsurpassed. As a cool- 
ing and refreshing drink in summer one has 
only to get accustomed toitto value it very 
much. Milk of a quality requiring 24 pounds 
for one pound of butter willleave on the farm 
83 pounds of skim milk, or 39 quarts worth 39 
cents to the farmer, so that it should be added 
to the full figures. The 100 pounds of milk 
making 4 1 6 pounds of butter which was sold 
at 22 cents a pound would therefore net $1.30. 
The milk making 5 pounds of butter at 22 cents 
per pound would net $149 The same milk 
made into butter, sold at 25 cents per pound 
would net $1 64. There is still room for 


PRIVATE BUTTER MAKING, 


providing it is done on a large scale. The 
market is reluctant to take small quantities of 
different makes of dairy butter; but if the 
product be large and of fize quality, there is 
room for it, and it can be disposed of at a better 
average price than the factory makes. Where 
there is help enough at the farm to do this work, 
private butter making, like cheese making, 
gives the producer all there is in the business. 
But there is an expenditure in the marketing 
of the product, andif one is not at work on a 
large scale, and favorably located, this tax will 
more than balance all advantage. 

In considering the merits of any farm oper- 
ation, the question of manure cannot be 
ignored. It is the first great question to re- 
ceive attention, and the last to be neglected. 
In the sale of whole milk, a cow producing 
8,000 pounds of milk in a year would take from 
the farm nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
which at current rates, as ingredients of com- 
mercial fertilizers, would amount to $9.55. A 
just comparison of butter and cheese making 
with the sale of milk must give credit for this 
excess. 


THE SALE OF MILK IN BOSTON, 


during the past summer, has been at 36 cents 
per 84 quart can. The cost of transportation, 
etc., for milk coming from outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city is 12 cents per can, 
which leaves its price 24 cents at the car door 
without any consideration of the surplus which 
has, during the last summer, reduced the price 
two cents more. ‘The cost of delivering the 
milk to the train is estimated to average two 
cents a can, which would leave 21 cents per can 
as the net price to the farmers at the door. On 
this basis 100 pounds of milk would net him 
$1.16, 22 cents per can $1.21, 23 cents per can 
$1.27, and 24 cents $1 32. 


RECAPITULATION,. 


Arranginging the results of this examination 
in tabular form, 
100 pounds of milk will net the farmer as 
follows, according to the uses made of it: 


In 10.34 ths. cured factory cheese at 12c. 
10.67 ** green “ errs 
North Turner, Me., cheese factory paid . 


In 11 tbs. early farm oheese at l4c.... 
‘ 


_ 
i 
a 
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Ty 12 “ o 12¢, “se 
“13, * Oct. * ” 7 es + « 
41.6" butter at 22c, skim milk added, 
o 5 “ iii “ 22c, ii) i) td ‘i 


“ 5 ‘es “ 25c, “ “ “ = 


Sold at 2lc per can.. . 


et “yal eee 


oc 68 23c “ iii 
oo «6 24c “ “ 


Butter making and cheese making are thus 
shown to be outlets for milk independent of the 
milk trade. They are worthy of the attention 
of the farmers and these opportunities are open 


® 


to all. Itis true that there is labor involved 
but it brings its compensation. The milkman 
on his cart at 4 o’clock in the morning is will- 
ing to do it for the pay that he gets out of it. 
The butter maker and the cheese maker have 
no right to ask for the benefits possible to the 
business unless they render faithful service, but 
whatever line one follows the profits depend more 
on the man than on the kind of besiness. If the 
milk business is over-crowded it is seen that 
there is profitable work outside and room 
enough to carry it on. 

The study of this question need not stop with 
the commonplace farm products of butter and 
cheese. The luxurious desires accompanying 
the higher cultivation demands the finest and 
the best that skill can procure, and all the 
variety that the genius of man can supply. 
Even pure butter and fine cheese are new prod- 
ucts with our people, and up to the present day 
are not plenty. Fine cream and rich milk few 
have ever tasted, and have only to be placed 
before the admiring palates of refined New Eng- 
land people to be appreciated in all their deli- 
cacy. Farmers can find abundant opportunity 
to seek out and develop work outside the fa.ail- 
iar milk can. 





DAIRY. 


Cow Competitions. 


The following is the report of Mr. James 
Cheesman, the expert judge, in relation to the 
milk and butter tests at the late fair of the Bay 
State agricultural society : 

The rule adopted by the society, that cows 
whose milk was found to be of lower quality 
than thirteen percent total solids should not be 
qualified to compete for the milk or butter 
prizes, was found to have a deterent effect on 
the owners of stock yielding milk of low or 
doubtful quality. All the Holstein-Freisian 
cows were withdrawn at the hour set for the 
commencement of the test. 

For the milk prizes only three Ayrshires were 
left in, and for the butter prizes two cows of 
Guernsey breed, one of the Swiss race and a 
herd of Guernseys. The following report shows 
the names of the owners, the cows, and their 
day’s product: 


Milk. | 


Owner. Cow. Breed, 
J.D W. French, Acorn, Ayrshire, 38 tbs. 
Dudley Wells, Florina, 6s 354 tbs. 
” - Susie McCrae, ‘“ 383 tbs. 


Levi P. Morton, Lilly Orange, Guernsey, 264 tbs. 
“ 


analysis might contain the milk of a poor cow 
and the producer be credited with producing 
poor milk; while if he mixed his milk the sam- 
ple selected ought to contain, on the average, 
13 00 percent solids and consequently he would 
be credited with producing good milk. 


In Aug. 109 samples av’d 12.72 percent total solids 
In Sept. 100 “ “ §=13.05 “ “ 


In Oct. 110 * “* 13.23 “ pe 
In Nov. 10 “* * Be * n 
Lhese 424 samples “ 18.03 “ “4 
& Po 
ae @ 
a oe oe 
s S$ @&@ # 
5 ® ° 2 
Number of samples containing velialenieiins 
lessthan11.00percenttotalsolids 1 0 1 0 
from 11.00 to 11.50 percent “ es 0 1 
** 11,50 to 12-00 oe a 4 2 5 5 
** 12.00 to 12.25 “ ” 14 7 8 7 
* 12,25 to 12.50 - ” 19 6 8 7 
© 12.50 to 12.75 we » Fi» 
** 12.75 to 13.00 ” _ 17 18 #1 18 
** 13.00 to 13.60 = - 22 30 16 31 
** 13.50 to 14.00 ” 4 7 10 2 2 
** 14.00 percent and over “ 6 9 23 7 
Total 109 100 110 105 


From the above it will be seen that in August 
67 percent of the eamples contained less than 
13 00 percent of total solids, in September 51 per 
cent, in October 44 percent and in November 
40 percent. 

Comparing the analyses of the creamery and 
the Westboro samples it will be seen that the 
former are much richer and this is due to the 
fact that the cows producing the milk delivered 
at the creameries have always been bred for but- 
ter, while at Westboro tor the last twenty years 
the cows have been bred for producing the 


largest possible amount of milk. 
J. R. Buarr. 





LET FARMERS UNITE. 


Only by Massing Their Interests Can They 
Receive Adequate Prices. 


A correspondent in a recent number of the 
FARMER and Homes briefly discussed the milk 
question in which connection he clearly showed 
the need of farmers“‘sticking together” order to 
obtain a decent price for their products. Among 
other statements he said: “The farmers of New 
England can control the price of every single 
article that can be produced on the farm, if they 
will only stick together.” 

This statement has all the merit of an axiom. 
The only wonder is that farmers themselves re- 
tuse to see it, wont practicalize it, and improve 
upon it. Every consideration of personal ,in- 
terest, every dictate of common prudence, 








Hopewell Bros, Dora 3d, 18} ths. 
Waiter Cutting, 5 cows, oe 854 tbs. 
O. A. Kelley, Virginia, Swiss, 22% tbs. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF MILE. 


Cow. Water. Total Solids, Fat. 
ACOMM.. « 0 0 0 0 6 08 18 - 12,87 3.15 | 
Florina ...+. » « 88.14 11.8¢ 3.04 
Susie McCrae... . . 87.26 12.74 2.83 
Lilly Orange... » . .85.89 14.11 4.10 | 
Dora 8d. . « 0 0 0 9 e681 13.19 3.78 | 
Herd, 5 cows. . «+ - 85.77 14.23 §.05 | 
Virginia. » « « « « » 89.06 10.04 2.48 


The three Ayrshires were disqualified for the 
milk prizes, and no awards were made. The 
first prize for butter cows was awarded to Levi 
P. Morton, Lillie of Orange; the second prize to 
Hopewell Bros., Dora 3d, and the herd prize to 
Walter Cutting. The three Ayrshires and the 
Swiss cow were disqualified and were excluded 
from the list of possible winners. 

I would respectfully recommend that the rule 
of thirteen percent of total solids be rescinded. 
Cows brought from a distance are greatly dis- 
turb:d and are very much disposed to yieid 
milk of abnormal quality. If a considerable 
proportion of the cows yield milk of less quality 
than that required by the legal standard, it is a 
public advantage to know it. I would also urge 
on the executive the desirability of drafting a 
code of rules for the regulation of show yard 
testing. If some plan were agreed upon by 
representatives of the various breeds of cattle in 
use in the state, the task of the judge would be 
simplified, and charges of breed bias, partiality, 
and unfairness would be without semblance of 
foundation. A few simple rules published in 
the premium list would suffice, and every ex- 
hibitor would know beforehand just how the 
test would be conducted, and govern himself 
accordingly. Respectfully submitted, 

October 12th,1889. JAMES CHEESMAN. 


Milk Standard. 


The Massachusetts standard for milk is none 
too high as is shown from the averages obtained 
from the analyses of several hundred samples 
of milk that have recently been made at the 
dairy laboratory of C. Brigham & Co., the 
Boston milk inspectors. The statutes require 
that milk shall contain not less than 13.00 per- 
cent of total solids or less than 9.30 percent sol- 
ids, not fat, to be deemed of good quality except 
in May and June, when only 1200 percent of 
total solids is required. A great many claim that 
this standard is too high, but from what experi- 
ence I have had during the last few months in 
examining and analyzing’ samples of milk 


| look on and allow ethers to take the needed 


| their cost of raising, while hundreds, if not 


| necessities for their families, because of inter- 


| handle these products betore they reach the 


every element of justice, prompts to this very 
action. Instead of which, they deliberately 


step and thereby reap profitably results. 
When the products of the farm fail to pay 


thousands in every community, find it difficult 
to obtain a sufficient quantity of these very 


vening profits exacted by several parties who 


actual consumer, it would seem to be the most 
natural thought in the world to wisely consider 
how to change this condition of things. If the 


| prevailing, individualistic, competitive system 


of underlying production and exchange, ligiti- 
mately produces such unequal results as are 
everywhere seen, why not proceed to adopt 
another, one which in countless cases, whenever 
conscientiously and intelligently followed, has 
always proved financially efficient and suflicient 
to meet the farmers’ wants? 

When in times of general business prosperity, 
with no over-production in the market etc., 
farmers are unable to realize a living profit for 
what they raise; when the results of their labor, 
year after year, don’t bring enough to pay the 
debts of the farm, however economically man- 
aged everything may be; the time has come 
when a remedy should be applied to existing 
conditions, even if it requires a radical change 
in the system that regulates production and 
exchange. Let farmers but imitate their patrons, 
put into practice the lessons taught by leading 
business concerns injall commercial centres, pool 
their issues, and by mutual co-operation, by 
legitimate moral combinations, carried forward 
upon strictly business principles and methods, 
realize the improved results that flow from such 
arrangements. The healthiest sign of the time 
is that farmers are opening their eyes to the ne- 
cessity of this fact. Only by massing their 
interests, can they hope to command and re- 
ceive the needed price for the fruits of their la- 
bor. The price, it is assumed, will be but a fair 
equivalent for their products. This they are 
surely entitled to, and only thus will they be 
enabled to get it. Verily, when farmers co- 
operatively combine upon a just and equitable 





basis for mutual protection, and adhere to it, 


GrEorGE A. Bacon. 








taken from various places and under various 
conditions, I do not think that it is any too high, 
inasmuch as the samples that I have analyzed 
have averaged over 13.00 percent of total solids. 
The following figures are samples obtained from 
part of the work which has been done at the 
laboratory during the last few months from 
about 1500 samples of milk. 


CREAMERY SAMPLES. 


These samples were taken from the cream- 
eries of C. Brigham & Co.in central, Vermont. 
Once a month the milk delivered jby each pro- 
ducer is thoroughly mixed inja large cooler and 
a sample is taken and sent here for analysis. 
It will thus be seen that the analyses of these 
samples show the comparative standing of each 
herd as the sample is taken from both night's 
and morning’s milk thoroughly mixed together. 


RANDOLPH CREAMERY. 


No. of Total Solids 

Samples Solids Not Fat Fat. 
August 51 .ra@ 13.31 9.32 3.99 
September 44 13.60 9.41 4.19 
October 41 13.89 9.72 4.17 
November 36 14.53 9 95 4.58 

BRAINTREE CREAMERY. 

August 21 13.25 9.31 3.94 
Senvember 19 13.61 9.33 4.28 
October 15 14.05 9.79 4.26 
November No samples taken 

ADAMS CREAMERY, 
August 18 13.37 9,33 4 04 
September 22 13.83 9.69 4.14 
October 16 14.37 9 87 4.50 
November 12 14.65 10.04 4.61 

SUMMARY. 

Randolph 172 13.78 9.57 4.21 
Beaintiee 55 13.60 9.45 4.15 
Adams 68 13.99 9.69 4.30 
Average of 295 173 13.80 9.59 4.21 


WESTBORO SAMPLES. 


These samples were taken from the dairies 
supplying the Westboro car with milk. They 
were not taken from the nignt’s and morning’s 
milk mixed together, as in those of the cream- 
ery samples, but a can from each dairy was se- 
lected at random and the sample taken from 
the can. Hence the results obtained from these 
analyses would not show the comparative 
standing of each dairy except in the case of a 
few dairies where the milk from all the cows is 
mixed together. 

It will thus be seen that it is of advantage for 
the producers who supply the Boston market to 





mix their milk as the sample can selected for 


THE POTATO ROT. 


Mixture. 


During the past year farmers have suffered 
from potato rot, though less than they feared 
earlier in the season. Until lately nothing defin- 
ite has been known of its cause, which is now 
ascertained, and it is believed that a cheap and 
practical method of prevention has been found. 

The cause of the potato rot is a fungus plant, 
too small to be seen by the naked eye, which 
grows on or just within the surface of the potato. 
At first this fungus consists of a single thread 
which rapidly multiplies, forming a network. 
The ends of these threads penetrate the cellular 
tissue of the leaf and absorbs the juices, caus- 
ing it to wilt andturn brown. A great number 
of filaments are thrown up from the body of 
the fungus each bearing a minute rounded body 
called a spore, which coming in contact with 
any part of a potato produces asimilar fungus 
the growth of which rots the potato. When 
potatoes are once infected it is impossible to cure 
them. Hence efforts to destroy the rot should 
be in the direction of prevention. The Bordeaux 
mixture has been found the best for this pur- 
pose. It is made as follows; dissolve four 
pounds of powdered copper sulphate—blue vit- 
rol—in sixteen gallons of water, slake four 
pounds of lime in six gallons of water, cool it 
and pour it into the copper solution, mix 
thoroughly. It should be made several days 
before use. Seed potatoes before being planted 
should be wet for amomentinthis mixture. As 
soon as the young potato top appears above 
the surface of the ground it should be sprayed 
with this mixture. It can be applied in the 
same way thai paris green is when used with 
water. It is best to spray the tops once a fort- 
night and oftener if the season is rainy. The 
potato bugs may be killed at the same time by 
putting in each pailfull of mixture one-half tea- 
spoon of paris green, at the time of using. This 
mixture is easily made, costs but little, and if 
applied regularly can hardly fai! to be beneficial. 

Orange County, Vermont. SeaANER Howe. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


Hon. J. D. Lyman of Exeter, N. H., writes 
to the Dover Inquirer of a clump of pines which 
he remembers from his childhood, and which 
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Poses 
OneHnoaat 


The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. It is merit that wins, and the 
tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actualy ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
ale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 


H + rilla or blood puri 
Merit WINS ser vetore the pubtie. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1, six for $5. Prepared by C. I. liood 
& Co., Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 





from the recollections of old people may be 
assumed to be trom 90 to 100 years old. They 
came up thick, have never been thinned out 
except asin their struggle for existence some 
have died. They are tall, limbless spindling 
trees, very few of them a footin diameter. In 
contrast tothis he notices a lot of land which he 
bought in 1854. Previous to his purchase of it 
all the pines fit for building timber had been 
cut out. In nine years after purchasing it he 
b:gun to cut timber from the lot, and within five 
years took off logs enough to net him $1,900; 
and nine years after sold on the stump the re- 
mainining timber fit to saw for $600. Another 
lot he bought in 1870 and cut out all the trees 
over six inches in diameter. In 1573 or ’74 he 
again thinned out the larger pines, which oper- 
ation he has continued from time to time until! 


the present. Much of the wood, shingle stuff 
and small timber that has been cut out has paid 
well for the thinning, so that that has cost him 
nothing. The large pines on the lot are now 
larger than the largest in the clump first re- 
ferred to, and he still has from five to ten times 
as much as he would have had if it had not been 
thinned. These and other experiences convince 
him that the growth of timber may be profitably 
increased by thinning, while the product ot the 


thinuings more than pays all the expense. 





COMMON WILD FLOWERS. 


They Should Receive English Numes. 





In rambling through fields and woods how 
many notice our beautiful wild flowers of va- 
rious forms and colors, or, if perchance, one or 


two are plucked fora bouquet by how many 
can their names be correctly given. In fact so 
little do we heed them in our busy struggle for 
existence that many have never recived com- 
mon English names. And yet they are always 
with us; year after year we behold them 
bloom, bear fruit, wither and die. 

During June there shoots up everyuhere in 
cold, moist woods a plant about six inches high, 
bearing from two to seven yellowish flowers, 
and later on in the season pale blue berries. 
This plant is known to botanists as Clintonta 
borealis. Who can give its common name? 
No one, for as yet it has none. Why should 
such a pretty and so common a plant go with 
outaname? Here is a mission for the grange. 
Doubtless each Pomona grange has one or 
more members familiar with botany. Let each 
county grange, therefore, send a delegate toa 
state convention of botanists. Let this state 
convention select a certain number of its mem- 
bers to meet with delegates appointed in the 
Same manner from the other New England 
States. Let it be the duty of this body of prac- 
tical botanists in convention assembled to de- 
vise some plan of naming our wild flowers of 
New England. That the list needs revising 


they without difficulty, can control the price of none will dispute when they call to mind that 
their own products. Let them proceed to do it. | one flower is often known by three names, 


and that the same name is used to designate as 
many as three different plants. For example, 
when I say “winter-green” can any one tell 


More TestimonyFavorable to the Bordeaux | which I referto, the boxberry, pepsissewa, or 


pyrola? While balsam, jewel-weed and touch- 
me-not are names given to one quite small and 
innocent flower. How much better it would be 
if each plant had an English name and but one 
name. 

In order that the public at large might be. 
come familiar with the new names, pamphlets 
should be issued giving a cut of the different 
flowers together with the old and new names, 
and sent to every grange in New England and 
supplied to members at cost. 

NorRMAN W. LERMOND. 

Thomaston, Me. 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO'S 
IMPROVED 


utter 
Color. 


EXCELS ! purity 
| BRIGHTNESS 

Always gives a bright natural color, never 

turnsrancid. Will notcolorthe Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies, Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just asgood. ‘Tell him the 
BEST is what you want,and you must have We 
Richardson £ Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR. 
For sale everywhere. Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby a 
tures from life, printed on fne 
plate paper by patent yhoto 
rocess, sent free to Mother of 
any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these 
ictures ; send atonce. Give 
by’s name and age. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & C6., 


BU“LINGTON, VT. 
































This grape origt 
nated in the Green 
Mountains of Ver- 
It is very 
'y; color, _, 
oa ish whi'e; pulp, ten- 

Nai der, sweet and deli. 

“eious. The only 
ape yet Introduc- 
ed that ranks first, 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY 


BY A. FP. HUNTER. 





Prolific Laying Pullets. Silver Grey 


Dorkings. 





WHAT QUANTITY OF GRAIN TO FEED. 

Mr. Editor: I have a Plymouth Rock pullet 
hat hed in April that commenced laying ia August, 
laid steadily till November 7th when she wanted 
te set. Ishut her up by herself three days and 
now she is laying again. Can you beat this? 

Please tell me through the FARMER of some one 
who keeps pure-bred Silver Grey Dorkings. 

Readfield Depot, Me. Mrs. E. A. W. 

The record of that Plymouth Rock is hard to 
peat. I have a pen of twelve White Wyandotte 
pullets hatched May lst that began laying 
(some of them) the last of September and 
through November they have averaged seven 
eggs per day. Can you beat that with a pen of 
pullets ? 

H. A. Jones, Worcester, Mass., and W. H. 
Jennings, Newton Lower Falls, Mass., are the 
only breeders of silver Grey Dorkings whose 
names I have at hand. Mr. Jennings took first 
premium on both pair and pen at the Bay State 
fair in October for this breed. 


Mr. Editor: You gave a definite idea of the 
quantity of mash to be fed to 75 fowls ina recent 
number of the FARMER, but the amount of grain, 
either wheat, oats, barley or corn for the same 
number of hens I tailed to find, which is quite im- 
portamt and has puzzled me very much. We do 
not wish to overfeed nor underfeed. Would it be 
asking too much, for the good of all “hen marin- 
ers,” for you te state in your paper the necessary 
dose? Mrs M.A B. 

Middlesex Co., Mass. 

It is impossible to state exactly the amount 
of grain to teed. Some breeds require more 
than others and a pen will eat more at one time 
than another. Judgment must be used. The 
rule is, “‘Feed what will be eaten up at once and 
with a relish and no more.” I keep fitteen pul- 
lets or hens in a family. Pens of Plymouth 
Rocks I give about nine or ten handfuls to ata 
feeding (my hand israther smali). Pens of 
“Grades” which will everag: 14 or 2 pounds 
lighter than the Rocks, get two or three hand- 
fuls less. The better way for a beginner would 
be to throw out (say) half as many smal! hand- 
fuls as there are fowls in a pen and revisit a few 
minutes later to seeifit is all gone. If it is, 
throw out another handfu! and watch if the 
birds run for it eagerly; if they do they will 
bear a conple of handfuls more per dozen birds. 
A little observation of this kind will teach one 
how much to feed. 





FOOD FOR WINTER. 


There is even greater need of attention to 
supplying fowls with animal food during the 
latter months of fall and through the winter, 
thun in the summer, because the fowls can then 
in & measure obtain their own supply by catch- 
ing winged insects, and picking up worms. 
When a scarcity occurs, they will scratch the 
ground and unearth anything that may be 
below the surface, be it worm or seed, as every 
gardener knows to his sorrow. In the winter 
all such operations are suspended. ‘The insects 
burrow deep, and the earth freez2s over them, 
or else they perish, The hens are henceforth 
put on an allowance of corn, having less change 
in the matter of food than the state prison con- 
victs enjoy. Hens will eat corn and thrive on 
it to a certain extent, when they can get nothing 
else to devour. They may keep fat, and pre- 
pre themselves to be devoured at Christmas, 
out they will lay very few eggs, And are liable 
t> become unhealthy. Toinsure a good supply 
of eggs during the winter, we must feed the 
hens with materials that contain a gooa supply 
o! those substances from which eggs are formed. 
Fresh meat chopped fine, bits of fish, rinds of 
cheese, and such things saved from the table 
today, will come back to the table in due time, 
in the form of new laid eggs. 

That the poultry may remain healthy during 
the winter, they should occasionally be fed with 
vegetables. Boiled cabbage is good, and so are 
carrots. Too many farmers transpose the food 
that should be fed to hogs and poultry. They 
give the bogs all the warm, cooked leavings 
from the table, and furnish the hens with break- 
fast, dinner and supper trom the corncrib. The 
opposite rule would be the better one, fer both 
hens and hogs. Hens liké a variety of food, 
and in the winter when they are kept in close 
quarters, and their digestion is accordingly im- 
paired by want of exercise, they require cooked 
food. One winter, when eggs were scarce and 
high, we obtained from a dozen young Brahmas 
all the eggs we wanted for pies and puddings, 
as well°as for eating fried, or ‘“‘on the half 
sell,” and this is how we did it: We gave the 
hans, once a day, a good meal of hash, such an 
article as is prepared for the table, only made 
of less choice materials. We took cooked meat, 
boiled potatoes and onions, chopped them to- 
gether and seasoned it with popper. Such a 
dish is not costly. Livers, scraps of meat re- 
jected on the table, potatoes and onions too 
small to use, and a little fat that would go into 
soap-grease, will, when chopped and warmed 
up, make a savory dish for the fowls in winter. 

In preparing for obtaining eggs we must not 
forget that the eggs will require shell. For this 
end we must lay by a suitable quantity of 
bones, or else pulverize such as are in the meat 
we cook daily, and keep this where it will not 
become covered with filth. Busides this, the 
fowls should have, from time to time, some 
coarse, sharp sand or gravel, to serve the place 
of teeth. With regard to feeding, the system 
of leaving chickens to shift for themselves until 
some time as they are ready, or weaned, for the 
coop is all wrong. No attempt at after-feeding 
will incr2ase the trame if the feeding in iufancy 
has been disregarded. Again, the indiscrimin- 
ate emptyiug of apronfuls or seivefuls of grain 
on the ground, while it helps to gorge them, 
leaves chickens and weaker birds to starve, 
picking up here and there a grain, while spar- 
rows and small birds have a large share in the 
feast.— Ohio Farmer. 





BOSTON UsES 400,000 DozEN EGGS EVERY WEBK, 
WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


Did you ever consider when you drop into a 
restaurant, give your order to the waiter in a 
sabdued tone and hear him yell the whole length 
of the room, “Ezgs dropped on toast*” how 
many eggs are consumed every week in Boston 
and where they come from? Probably not. 
But the market report this week announced the 
receipts for the proceeding six days to be 13 
boxes, 380 bhis., 11,117 cases, or 400,000 dozen 
in round figures. Four hundred thousand 
dogen is 4,800,000 individual eggs, or over 16 
apiece to each of our 450,000 population, mak- 
ing 24 every day eaten by each man, woman, 
and child in the city. Quite a record, isn’t it? 

‘“‘Where do they all come from?” asked a 
Record man of a No. Market St. dealer the 
other afternoon. ‘‘Everywhsre,”’ was the re- 
sponse; ‘from the west and the north and the 
east and south. At certain seasons of the year 
®i. Louis is the great distributing point for 
Western eggs, and millions are billed from the 
mound city every week. But Michigan eggs 





are in chief demand just now. The farmers 
raise most of them, but there area lot of men 
who have extensive henneries which produce 
from 500 to 5000 a week for the markets. The 
eastern goods come mostly trom the smal! 
Maine towns, and the freshest and best from 
the Cape. Large quantities of eggs are im- 
ported into this country trom Germany, but 
they go to New York and we don’t get any of 
them. 

“Prices? Uh, well, that depends; the mar- 
ket report quotes them all the way from 26 
cents for ‘Eastern extras’ to 17 to 18 cents for 
the limed article, according tograde. Michigans 
are worth 25 cents, and those from the Cana- 
dian provinces and the West 23 cents. About 
$92,000 would buy the week’s shipment to Bos- 
ton at retail prices.—Boston Evening Record. 

{{¢ should be borne in mind that Boston is 
the distributing centre for a large tract of coun- 
try and probably three or four millions ot peo- 
ple eat these eggs instead of their being con- 
sumed within the limits of the city.—Ep.] 





HOW TO DISPOSE OF MILK. 





Profits and Advantages of Selling Milk, 
and Making Butter and Cheese. 





One of the best papers read at the recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts state board of ag- 
riculture was by Z. A. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Maine board, and was substantially as follows: 

The circle of farms contiguous to large towns 
or cities is usually given to the retail milk busi- 
ness, the farmers having all the profit there is in 
both handling the milk and delivering it to the 
customers. Such a business is exceptionally 
profitable, though it has exacting requirements 
in the unseasonable hours and close confine- 
ment to business 365 days in the year. Back of 
this belt of farms and the delivery wagon lies 
the wholesale milk trade; and as lines of trans- 
portation afford quick communication, the 
business extends and the circle widens, till at 
last the production exceeds the demand. This 
over-production is the bottom cause of the con- 
tinuous strife between producers and contrac- 
tors. Arbitration and concession will ever fail 
to furnish a lasting peace, so long as there is 
milk that must be sold and that knows no other 
outlet. The milk producers’ union may suc- 
ceed in transferring some of the burdens to the 
other side, but they can never establish lasting 
harmony until they strike at the bottom cause 
of the unpleasantness,—there is too much milk 
offered for sale, and too many farmers are en- 
gaged in making it. 

CHEESE MAKING 


affords an outlet for an unlimited amount of 
milk. In New England there is room for much 
more consumption than at present, and com- 
paratively little of the cheese now consumed is 
made from our own milk. The impression has 
prevailed that making cheese is resorted too, 
only when people know no better or where 
nothing else can be done with the milk, but 
there never was a greater error. With our 
small New England dairies the factory system 
is best because it economiz>s labor and keeps 
the cost of production down to a low figure. 
The plan of building has been essentially modi- 
fied and reduced in cost of late; it should be 
one story in height bringing work- and curing- 
room on the ground flor, and securing an even 
temperature, besides costing less. An estab- 
lishment equipped for working up 5,000 to 8,000 
pounds of milk per day will cost from $1,200 to 
$1,500, according to locality. The cost of 
making cheese in a well eunducted fuctory 
doing a good business is from a cent toa cent 
and @ quarter a pound green weight. The quan- 
tity of milk required for a pound of cheese 
varies with the season and the condition of the 
cows. In the flush of the watery and immature 
June grass, ten pounds of milk will be required 
for one pound of cheese weighed from the press. 
In autumn with the richer milk peculiar to that 
season eight pounds of milk will make one 
pound of cheese, and in some cases seven has 
been sufficient. Nine pounds of milk from the 
common cows of the country, on the average, 
running six months of the year, will make a 
pound of green cheese which shrinks from 3 to 
6 percent in curing. 


THE PRICE 


for some years past has been low. Good cheese 
when well sold has averaged in Maine 12 cents 
per pound. Herein Massachusetts where you 
are close to a large population of consumers 
now dependent almost entirely upon other 
states, and where there is no reason for going 
into the wholesale market, this price is entirely 
safe to base calculations upon for the future; 
nearly all your home products bear a higher 
value here than in Maine. One hundred pounds 
of common country milk which would make 
10.34 pounds of cured cheese at 12 cents would 
net $1.24. The same amount of milk making 
10 67 pounds of green cheese at the same price 
would net $128. North Turner (Me.) factory 
paid in 1887 $1.15. 

There is a value to the whey product from 
cheese making that we should not overlook 
thougb there there is little reliable data concern- 
ing it. It is an extremely diluted and one-sided 
food material and hence should be intelligently 
fed combined with other nutriments of the 
proper kind. The weak point of associated 
cheese making is the cost of taking the milk to 
the factory. Many New England cheese fac- 
tories have broken down under the attempt to 
draw together small individual lots of milk 
from long distances. This cannot be done. 


HOME CHEESE MAKING 


is now looked upon as out of date and probably 
it is going out with the spinning wheel and lap 
stone. But there are those left who are willing 
to engage in it and where it can be done without 
overburdening the household it brings good re- 
sults. In this work the boys and men can lend 
a helping hand. In some country towns it has 
become one of the problems of the times what 
shall be done with so many school teachers; 
the girls are given a good education and fitted 
for teachers. It would be quite as well for 
some of them to turn their attention towards 
useful and profitable employment of the farm. 

There is a demand for articles out of season 
and peuple are willing to pay premium prices 
for the sake of gratifying this desire. People 
who buy strawberries in February and spring 
lamb in January will pay an extra price for 
early new cheese and the only reason for the 
small demand is that the girls are all teaching 
school instead of making cheese and that the 
call cannot be answered. Asitisa few dairy- 
men have caught on to the idea and are offer- 
jng early cheese in advance of the general make 
at richly paying prices. Private cheese mak- 
ing is well adapted to this kind of dairying. In 
my own county cheese is put on the market as 
early as March and in some cases Massachusetts 
provision dealers have sought out our product. 
In one case a contract was made for January 
cheese. An unlimited demand for this early 
new cheese can be built up in the cities and 
large towns in Massachusetts. Fourteen cents 
a pound is the lowest starting price now recalled 
and it has been some cents higher than that. 
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The green weight and high price combine to 
make the business a paying one. 
It is possible to do 


BETTER WORK IN THE PRIVATE DAIRY 


than by the associated system as milk is never 
as perfect as when first drawn from the cow. 
The lees it is handled and the sooner it is curdied 
the better product it will make. Eight pounds 
of milk, average for the season, will make 4 
pound of domestic green cheese. One hundred 
pounds of milk make 11 pounds of early cheese 
at 14 cents per pouna nets $1 54. At an aver- 
age for the season of 12 pounds at 12 cents per 
pound it nets $1.44. September and October 
milk making 124 pounds at 12 cents nets $1.62. 

The cost of making cheese in a private dairy 
is difficult to compute, but, as usually carried 
on, the work is done by those who would not 
otherwise be employed, in a way that brings 
cash returns, and thus the dairy work becomes 
an opportunity to turn labor into cash. What- 
ever money advantage comes from doing the 
work is saved by the farmers and becomes part 
of his income. One advantage in cheese mak- 
ing is that whether associated or private, cheese 
is made of summer milk. Common dairymen 
having low-priced pasture lands realize that 
summer milk does not cost as much as winter 
milk. All the cows are arranged to come fresh 
in milk in Spring when nature aids them in do- 
ing their best and to take their rest in winter 
when the obstacles to cheap production are most 
formidable. In my own herd the cost of keep- 
ing a good cow for winter milk, with feed 
reckoned at market prices, is from $80 to $55 a 
year. The same cow run for summer milk, 
giving the same quantity per year and doing it 
in less time, is kept at the cost of from $10 to 
$15 less. 

THE MAKING OF BUTTER 


is a pleasant kind of work and reasonably pro- 
fitable. It also preserves and builds up the fer- 
tility of the farm, for no product sold in New 
England husbandry removes so little fertilzing 
matter as butter. It takes none of that most 
costly ingredient nitrogen and but a small 
amount of phosphoric acid and potash; as a 
conservator of fertilizer there is no business 
that will matco butter making. - 
No dairy, work leaves so little labor or re- 
sponsibility resting with the producer of milk 
as the cream-gathering system of butting mak- 
ing. In the transportation of milk whether for 
sale or otherwise there is an item of cost that 
can not properly be ommitted. The price of 
butter must always remain in an uncertain 
quantity. Besides the business depends in a 
measure on local conditions. Baring excep- 
tional cases probably 22 cents represents the in- 
come of more tactories than any other figures 
we conld use. The amount of milk required is 
also as uncertain in quality. The Boston con- 
tractors claim that a can of milk received by 
them makes three-quarters of a pound of butter 
Taking this as a basis there would be 24 pounds 
of 
MILK REQUIRED POR ONE POUND OF BUTTER 
but in butter dairies 20 pounds of milk is suffi- 
cient. One hundred pounds of milk, 24 of 
which make a pound of butter, would make 
416 pounds which at 22 cents per pound would 
net 91 cents to the producer. One hundred 
pounds of milk, of which 20 make a pound of 
butter, would manufacture 5 pounds of butter 
which at 22 cents would net $110. One hun- 
dred pounds of milk of such quality that 20 
pounds would make a pound of butter, at 25 
cents a pound would net $1.25. In making 
butter the ? { . 
SKIM MILK I8 AN IMPORTANT ITEM 


and should be added tothe butter receipts to 
get a fair presentation of the business. I value 
it at one cent per quart. Asa food for calves 
and colts, as a starter for pigs, and even for 
heifers in milk, it is unsurpassed. As a cool- 
ing and refreshing drink in summer one has 
only to get accustomed toitto value it very 
much. Milk of a quality requiring 24 pounds 
for one pound of butter willleave on the farm 
83 pounds of skim milk, or 39 quarts worth 39 
cents to the farmer, so that it should be added 
to the full figures. The 100 pounds of milk 
making 4 1 6 pounds of butter which was sold 
at 22 cents a pound would therefore net $1.30. 
The milk making 5 pounds of butter at 22 cents 
per pound would net $149 The same milk 
made into butter, sold at 25 cents per pound 
would net $1 64. There is still room for 
PRIVATE BUTTER MAKING, 


providing it is done on a large scale.™ The 
market is reluctant to take small quantities of 
different makes of dairy butter; but if the 
product be large and of fize quality, there is 
room for it, and it can be disposed oi at a better 
average price than the factory makes. Where 
there is help enough at the farm to do this work, 
private butter making, like cheese making, 
gives the producer all there is in the business. 
But there is an expenditure in the marketing 
of the product, andif one is not at work on a 
large scale, and favorably located, this tax will 
more than balance all advantage. 

In considering the merits of any farm oper- 
ation, the question of manure cannot be 
ignored. It is the first great question to re- 
ceive attention, and the last to be neglected. 
In the sale of whole milk, a cow producing 
8,000 pounds of milk in a year would take from 
the farm nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
which at current rates, as ingredients of com- 
mercial fertilizers, would amount to $9.55. A 
just comparison of butter and cheese making 
with the sale of milk must give credit for this 
excess. 


THE SALE OF MILK IN BOSTON, 


during the past summer, has been at 36 cents 
per 84 quart can. The cost of transportation, 
etc., for milk coming from outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city is 12 cents per can, 
which leaves its price 24 cents at the car door 
without any consideration of the surplus which 
has, during the last summer, reduced the price 
two cents more. The cost of delivering the 
milk to the train is estimated to average two 
cents a can, which would leave 21 cents per can 
as the net price to the farmers at the door. On 
this basis 100 pounds of milk would net him 
$1.16, 22 cents per can $1.21, 23 cents per can 
$1.27, and 24 cents $1 32. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Arranginging the results of this examination 
in tabular form, 
100 pounds of milk will net the farmer as 
follows, according to the uses made of it : 


In 10.34 ths. cured factory cheese at 12c. . , . 1.24 
610.67 ** green ‘“ a i ee oe 
North Turner, Me., cheese factory paid. , , . 1.15 
. 


In 11 tbs. early farm oheese at 140... . 1.54 
‘ 


“12g 1. TR one ois 0 Be 
“18h Oct. “© “ 129..... .1.62 
41.6" butter at 22c, skim milk added, . . 1.30 
“ 5 “ “ 22e, i “ % see 1.49 
“5 “ “ 25c, “ eco ee 
ty de PORE ree eT 
-~ bd 23c td o6 © ee ee se *-e . - . . 1.27 
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Butter making and cheese making are thus 
shown to be outlets for milk independent of the 
milk trade. They are worthy of the attention 
of the farmers and these opportunities are open 


toall. Itis true that there is labor involved 
but it brings its compensation. The milkman 
on his cart at 4 o’clock in the morning is will- 
ing to do it for the pay that he gets out of it. 
The butter maker and the cheese maker have 
no right to ask for the benefits possible to the 
business unless they render faithful service, but 
whatever line one follows the profits depend more 
on the man than on the kind of besiness. If the 
milk business is over-crowded it is seen that 
there is profitable work outside and room 
enough to carry it on. 

The study of this question need not stop with 
the commonplace farm products of butter and 
cheese. The luxurious desires accompanying 
the higher cultivation demands the finest and 
the best that skill can procure, and all the 
variety that the genius of man can supply. 
Even pure butter and fine cheese are new prod- 
ucts with our people, and up to the present day 
are not plenty. Fine cream and rich milk few 
have ever tasted, and have only to be placed 
before the admiring palates of refined New Eng- 
land people to be appreciated in all their deli- 
cacy. Farmers can find abundant opportunity 
tu seek out and develop work outside the fa.ail- 
iar milk can. 





DAIRY. 





Cow Competitions. 


The following is the report of Mr. James 
Cheesman, the expert judge, in relation to the 
milk and butter tests at the late fair of the Bay 
State agricultural society : 

The rule adopted by the society, that cows 
whose milk was found to be of lower quality 
than thirteen percent total solids should not be 
qualified to compete for the milk or butter 
prizes, was found to have a deterent effect on 
the owners of stock yielding milk of low or 
doubtful quality. All the Holstein-Freisian 
cows were withdrawn at the hour set for the 
commencement of the test. 

For the milk prizes only three Ayrshires were 
left in, and for the butter prizes two cows of 
Guernsey breed, one of the Swiss race and a 
herd of Guernseys. The following report shows 
the names of the owners, the cows, and their 
day’s product: 





Owner. Cow. Breed, Milk. 

J.D W. French, Acorn, Ayrshire, 38 tbs. 
Dudley Wells, Florina, 6s 354 tbs. 
8 = Susie McCrae, ‘“ 384 tbs. 
Levi P. Morton, Lilly Orange, Guernsey, 264 tbs. 
Hopewell Bros, Dora 3d, “ 18% Ibs. 
Waiter Cutting, 5 cows, ee 854 tbs. 
OQ. A. Kelley, Virginia, Swiss, 22% ths. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF MILK. 


Cow. Water. Total Solids. Fat. 
ACOFM.. « 0 0 0 0 « 0 84 18 - 12.87 3.15 | 
Florina ... ++ « 88.14 11.8¢ 3.04 
Susie McCrae... . . 87.26 12.74 2.83 
Lilly Orange... . . «85.89 14.11 4.10 | 
Dora 3d 0 0 0 0 0 86.81 13.19 3.78 | 
Herd, 5 cows. « «+» 85.77 14.23 5.05 | 
Virginia. » « « « « « 89.06 10.4 2.48 | 


The three Ayrshires were disqualified for the 
milk prizes, and no awards were made. The 
first prize for butter cows was awarded to Levi 
P. Morton, Lillie of Orange; the second prize to 
Hopewell Bros., Dora 3d, and the herd prize to 
Walter Cutting. The three Ayrshires and the 
Swiss cow were disqualified and were excluded 
from the list of possible winners. 

I would respectfully recommend that the rule 
of thirteen percent of total solids be rescinded. 
Cows brought from a distance are greatly dis- 
turbz2d and are very much disposed to yieid 
milk of abnormal quality. If a considerable 
proportion of the cows yield milk of less quality 
than that required by the legal standard, it is a 
public advantage to know it. I would aiso urge 
on the executive the desirability of drafting a 
code of rules for the regulation of show yard 
testing. If some plan were agreed upon by 
representatives of the various breeds of cattle in 
use in the state, the task of the judge would be 
simplified, and charges of breed bias, partiality, 
and unfairness would be without semblance of 
foundation. A few simple rules published in 
the premium list would suffice, and every ex- 
hibitor would know beforehand just how the 
test would be conducted, and govern himself 
accordingly. Respectfully submitted, 

October 12th,1889. JamMES CHEESMAN. 


Milk Standard. 


The Massachusetts standard for milk is none 
too high as is shown from the averages obtained 
from the analyses of several hundred samples 
of milk that have recently been made at the 
dairy laboratory of C. Brigham & Co., the 
Boston milk inspectors. The statutes require 
that milk shall contain not less than 13.00 per- 
cent of total solids or less than 9.30 percent sol- 
ids, not fat, to be deemed of good quality,except 
in May and June, when only 1200 percent of 
total solids is required. A great many claim that 
this standard is too high, but from what experi- 
ence I bave had during the last few months in 
examining and analyzing’ samples of milk 
taken from various places and under various 
conditions, I do not think that it is any too high, 
inasmuch as the samples thatI have analyzed 
bave averaged over 13.00 percent of total solids. 
The following figures are samples obtained from 
part of the work which has been done at the 
laboratory during the last few months from 
about 1500 samples of milk. 


CREAMERY SAMPLES. 


These samples were taken from the cream- 
eries of C. Brigham & Co. in central, Vermont. 
Once a month the milk delivered by each pro- 
ducer is thoroughly mixed inja large cooler and 
asample is taken and sent here for analysis. 
It will thus be seen that the analyses of these 
samples show the comparative standing of each 
herd as the sample is taken from both night’s 
and morning’s milk thoroughly mixed together. 

RANDOLPH CREAMERY. 


No. of Total Solids 

Samples Solids Not Fat Fat. 
August 61 .ra 13.31 9.32 3.99 
Sestecsber 44 13.60 9.41 4.19 
October 41 13.89 9.72 4.17 
November 36 14.53 9 95 4-58 

BRAINTREE CREAMERY. 

August 21 13.25 9.3 3.94 
Semember 19 13.61 9.33 4.28 
October 15 14.05 9.79 4.26 
November No samples taken 

ADAMS CREAMERY, 
August 18 13.37 9,33 4 04 
September 22 13.83 9.69 4.14 
October 16 14.37 9 87 4.50 
November 12 14.65 10.04 4.61 

SUMMARY. 

Randolph 172 13.78 9.57 4.21 
Brainties 55 13.60 9.45 4.15 
Adams 68 13.99 9.69 4.30 
Average of 295 173 13.80 9.59 4.21 


WESTBORO SAMPLES. 

These samples were taken from the dairies 
supplying the Westboro car with milk. They 
were not taken from the nignt’s and morning’s 
milk mixed together, as in those of the cream- 
ery samples, but a can from each dairy was se- 
lected at random and the sample taken from 
the can. Hence the results obtained from these 
analyses would not show the comparative 
standing of each dairy except in the case of a 
few dairies where the milk from all the cows is 
mixed together. 

It will thus be seen that it is of advantage for 
the producers who supply the Boston market to 





mix their milk as the sample can selected for 


| to obtain a sufficient quantity of these very 


analysis might contain the milk of a poor cow 
and the producer be credited with producing 
poor milk; while if he mixed his milk the sam- 
ple selected ought to contain, on the average, 
13 00 percent solids and consequently he would 
be credited with producing good milk. 

In Aug. 109 samples av’d yo percent total solids 


In Sept.100 * “13. 
In Oct. 110 * .- ns © ” 
In Nov. 105 ‘“ ie sas 
Vhese 424 samples “ 13.03 “ - 
K & 
aa 
> & & & 
oS ne 
<4 a 5 ° 
P qq a2 O & 
Number of samples containing 
less than 11.00percenttotalsolids i 0 1 0 
from 11.00 to 11.50 percent “ rhe @ 1 
** 11,50 to 12-00 - Se 4 2 5 5 
** 12.00 to 12.25 - - 14 7 8 7 
* 12,25 to 12.50 « - 19 6 8 7 
* 12.50 to 12.75 24 ne sw ?h ww» 
** 12.75 to 13.00 ia 17 18 15 13 
** 13.00 to 13.60 os ia 22 30 16 31 
** 13.50 to 14.00 - 7 10 2 2 
** 14.00 percent and over “ 6 9 2 7 
Total 109 100 110 105 


From the above it will be seen that in August 
67 percent of the samples contained less than 
13 00 percent of tota! solids, in September 51 per 
cent, in Ovtober 44 percent and in November 
40 percent. 

Comparing the analyses of the creamery and 
the Westboro samples it will be seen that the 
former are much richer and this is due to the 
fact that the cows producing the milk delivered 
at the creameries have always been bred for but- 
ter, while at Westboro tor the last twenty years 
the cows have been bred for producing the 


largest possible amount of milk. | 
J. R. Buarr. 





LET FARMERS UNITE. 


Only by Massing Their Interests Can They 
Receive Adequate Prices. 


A correspondent in a recent number of the 
FARMER and Homes briefly discussed the milk 
question in which connection he clearly showed 
the need of farmers“‘sticking together”1n order to 
obtain a decent price for their products. Among 
other statements he said: “The farmers of New 
England can control the price of every single 
article that can be produced on the farm, if they 
will only stick together.” 

This statement has all the merit of an axiom. 
The only wonder is that farmers themselves re- 
tuse to see it, wont practicalize it, and improve 
upon it. Every consideration of personal \in- 
terest, every dictate of common prudence, 
every element of justice, prompts to this very 
action. Instead of which, they deliberately 
look on and allow others to take the needed 
step and thereby reap profitably results. 

When the products of the .farm fail to pay 
their cost of raising, while hundreds, if not 
thousands in every community, find it difficult 


necessities for their families, because of inter- 
vening profits exacted by several parties who | 
handle these products betore they reach the | 
actual consumer, it would seem to be the most 

natural thought in the world to wisely consider | 
how to change this condition of things. If the 
prevailing, individualistic, competitive system 
of underlying production and exchange, ligiti- 
mately produces such unequal results as are 
everywhere seen, why not proceed to adopt 
another, one which in countless cases, whenever 
conscientiously and intelligently followed, has 
always proved financially efficient and sufficient 
to meet the farmers’ wants? 

When in times of general business prosperity, 
with no over-production in the market etc., 
farmers are unable to realize a living profit for 
what they raise; when the results of their labor, 
year after year, don’t bring enough to pay the 
debts of the farm, however economically man- 
aged everything may be; the time has come 
when a remedy should be applied to existing 
conditions, even if it requires a radical change 
in the system that regulates production and 
exchange. Let farmers but imitate their patrons, 
put into practice the lessons taught by leading 
business concerns injall commercial centres, pool 
their issues, and by mutual co-operation, by 
legitimate moral combinations, carried forward 
upon strictly business principles and methods, 
realize the improved results that flow from such 
arrangements. The healthiest sign of the time 
is that farmers are opening their eyes to the ne- 
cessity of this fact. Only by massing their 
interests, can they hope to command and re- 
ceive the needed price for the fruits of their la- 
bor. The price, it is assumed, will be but a fair 
equivalent for their products. This they are 
surely entitled to, and only thus will they be 
enabled to get it. Verily, when farmers co- 








operatively combine upon a just and equitable 


they without difficulty, can control the price of 
their own products. Let them proceed to do it. 
GrEorGE A. Bacon. 


THE POTATO ROT. 


More TestimonyFavorable to the Bordeaux 
« Mixture. 





| 


During the past year farmers have suffered 
from potato rot, though less than they feared 
earlier in the season. Until lately nothing defin- 
ite has been known of its cause, which is now 
ascertained, and it is believed that a cheap and 
practical method of prevention has been found. 

The cause of the potato rot is a fungus plant, 
too small to be seen by the naked eye, which 
grows on or just within the surface of the potato. 
At first this fungus consists of a single thread 
which rapidly multiplies, forming a network. 
The ends of these threads penetrate the cellular 
tissue ofthe leaf and absorbs the juices, caus- 
ing it to wilt andturn brown. A great number 
of filaments are thrown up from the body of 
the fungus each bearing a minute rounded body 
called @ spore, which coming in contact with 
any part of a potato produces asimilar fungus 
the growth of which rots the potato. When 
potatoes are once infected it is impossible to cure 
them. Hence efforts to destroy the rot should 
be in the direction of prevention. The Bordeaux 
mixture has been found the best for this pur- 
pose. It is made as follows; dissolve four 
pounds of powdered copper sulphate—blue vit- 
rol—in sixteen gallons of water, slake four 
pounds of lime in six gallons of water, cool it 
and pour it into the copper solution, mix 
thoroughly. It should be made several days 
before use. Seed potatoes before being planted 
should be wet for amomentinthis mixture. As 
soon as the young potato top appears above 
the surface of the ground it should be sprayed 
with this mixture. It can be applied in the 
same way thai paris green is when used with 
water. It is best to spray the tops once a fort- 
night and oftener if the season is rainy. The 
potato bugs may be killed at the same time by 
putting in each pailfull of mixture one-half tea- 
spoon of paris green, at the time of using. This 
mixture is easily made, costs but little, and if 
applied regularly can hardly fail to be beneficial. 

Orange County, Vermont. Seanek Howe. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


Hon. J. D. Lyman of Exeter, N. H., writes 
to the Dover Inquirer of a clump of pines which 
he remembers from his childhood, and which 








basis for mutual protection, and adhere to it, | 


| 
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Take 
Hoots 
Sarsapariha 


Poses 
One Naat 


The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. It is merit that wins, and the 
tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actua.ly ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 


H s rilla or blood puri 
Merit WINS ser verore the puviie. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by al! drug- 
gists. $1, six for $5. Prepared by C. I. liood 
& Co.. Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 





from the recollections of old people may be 
assumed to be trom 90 to 100 years old. They 
came up thick, have never been thinned out 
except asin their struggle for existence some 
have died. They are tall, limbless spindling 
trees, very few of them a footin diameter. In 
contrast tothis he notices a Jot of land which he 
bought in 1854. Previous to his purchase of it 
all the pines fit for building timber had been 
cut out. In nine years after purchasing it he 
b2gun to cut timber from the lot, and within five 
years took off logs enough to net him $1,900; 
and nine years after sold on the stump the re- 


mainining timber fit to saw for $600. Another 
lot he bought in 1870 and cut out all the trees 
over six inches in diameter. In 1573 or ’74 he 
again thinned out the larger pines, which oper- 


ation he has continued from time to time until 
the present. Much of the wood, shingle stuff 


and small timber that has been cut out has paid 
well for the thinning, so that that has cost him 
nothing. The large pines on the lot are now 
larger than the largest in the clump first re- 
| ferred to, and he still has from five to ten times 
| as much as he would have had if it had not been 
thinned. These and other experiences convince 
him that the growth of timber may be profitably 
increased by thinning, while the product ot the 


thinuings more than pays al! the expense. 





COMMON WILD FLOWERS. 





They Should Receive English Numes. 


In rambling through fields and woods how 
many notice our beautiful wild flowers of va- 
rious forms and colors, or, if perchance, one or 
two are plucked fora bouquet by how many 
can their names be correctly given. In fact so 
little do we heed them in our busy struggle for 
existence that many have never recived com- 
mon English names. And yet they are always 
with us; year after year we behold them 
bloom, bear truit, wither and die. 

During June there shoots up everywhere in 
cold, moist woods a plant about six inches high, 
bearing from two to seven yellowish flowers, 
and later on in the season pale blue berries. 
This plant is known to botanists as Clintonta 
borealis. Who can give its common name? 
No one, for as yet it has none. Why should 
such a pretty and so common a plant go with 
outaname? Here is a mission for the grange. 
Doubtless each Pomona grange has one or 
more members familiar with botany. Let each 
county grange, therefore, send a delegate toa 
state convention of botanists. Let this state 
convention select a certain number of its mem- 
bers to meet with delegates appointed in the 
Same manner from the other New England 
States. Let it be the duty of this body of prac- 
tical botanists in convention assembled to de- 
vise some plan of naming our wild flowers of 
New England. That the list needs revising 
none will dispute when they call to mind that 
one flower is often known by three names, 
and that the same name is used to designate as 
many as three different plants. For example, 
when I say “winter-green” can any one tell 
which I referto, the boxberry, pepsissewa, or 
pyrola? Whaile balsam, jewel-weed and touch- 
me-not are names given to one quite small and 
innocent flower. How much better it would be 
if each plant had an English name and but one 
name. 

In order that the public at large might be. 
come familiar with the new names, pamphlets 
should be issued giving a cut of the different 
flowers together with the old and new names, 
and sent to every grange in New England and 
supplied to members at cost. 

NorMAN W. LERMOND. 

Thomaston, Me. 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
IMPROVED 


utter 
Color. 


S 
EXCELS 1! purity 
| BRIGHTNESS 

Always gives a bright natural color, never 

turnsrancid. Willnotcolorthe Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just asgood. ‘Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Ww 
Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR. 
For sale everywhere. Manufactory, Burlington, Vt 


— 


BABY PORTRAITS. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby ~ 
tures from life, printed on fine 
plate paper by patent hoto 
rocess, sent free to Mother of 
any Baby born within a =. 
Every Mother wants these 
ictures ; send atonce. Give 
by’s name and age. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & C6., 


BULINGTON, VT. 




























This grape origt 
nated in the Green 
Mountains of Ver- 
mont. It is very 

Mearly; color, green- 

Si ish whi'e; pulp, ten- 
hi der, sweet and deli 
“cious. The only 


ape yet introduc- 
ba that ranks first, 


aie =f should be in every 
en. s 

ular, giving further Sadormetion. We also offer 

by pri at Be of other nursery stock. Address 
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STEPHEN aqY? jos Oona. 
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~The ladies of Annes (Mass.) grange 
have published a small cook: book contain- 
ing choice signed recipes contributed by 
members of the grange. It is a valuable 
little book and has met with a ready sale. 

A letter from a reader of the ‘‘Interests” 
contains an entertaining sketch of her recent 
trip to Washington. Space will not allow 
printing the letter, but I cannot forbear 
alluding to the great interest which all 
women have in their representative at the 
White House. 

Mrs. Harrison is being criticised for her 
desire to escape the public. It seems as 
if she fails to appreciate the happiness 
which she might give to so many of her 
who look to her with a 
sort of homage. She is a thoroughly do- 
mestic woman, her best love given to her 
family and home life, but in her present 
position she owes to the public something 
of the graciousness that charms in her 
home; as a smile, a word, a touch of the 


countrywomen 


hand of the president’s wife, is a souvenir | 


long cherished ~ people of all classes. 


The Boston Rested with its veil enter- 
prise and with commendable interest in 
the happiness of its married readers offer- 
eda prize for ‘he best description of a 
good husband. Two thousand replies 
from happy wives were received. Such as 
have been published were bright and much 
more pleasant reading than the recent dis- 
cussions over that doleful question ‘‘Is 
marriage a failure.” 

The following letter received the first 
prize :— 

Given ordinary intelligence; freedom from 
evil habits, a husband brings happiness by in- 
terest in his citizenship (fulfilling its duties, not 
for political ambition); being progressive; 
strong right; sympathetic interest in his home, 
making it beautiful by his cheeriness ; adding a 
book now and then; bringing a blossoming 
posy, demonstrating his thought during the day 
of tbe wife at home; the word of praise, the 
look of pleasure and appreciation; the expres- 
sion of love felt in the word and deed; true to 
his God and home. In short, sympathy, 
strength, love, tenderness, thoughtfulness, truth. 

MARIE. 

The second prize was given to this 
letter. 

There are few ideal marriages. Perhaps none- 
We must allow for the imperfections of human 
nature. But my husband makes me happy by 
letting me see that [ suit him. He may go into 
a compary Of brilliant and intellectual women, 
but the tone in which he says to the chi — 
“What does your mother think about it!” as- 
sures me that in his opinion I am ahead of Ms. 
nerva herself; or, if he is among the young and 
the beautiful, I see a look of pleasure when he 
meets my face that forbids me to be envious of 
Venus. And when he comes in and I happen to 
be out of the way, what greater happiness than 
I know his first question will be, ‘‘Where’s 
mother?” thus telling me that I am the centre 
of his home and joys. a 





THE DARK SIDE. 
Pictures That are not Pleasing, 


A correspondent sends the following il- 
lustrations of ill-managed homes and 
grasping husbands. ‘The truth is not al- 
ways pleasant but it is for the general 
good that it be told. Correspondence on 
this topic is invited. Is the following 
overdrawn ? 

Why does a farmer exact and deny his wife 
and family where the mechanic will indulge ? 
In one section of New Hampshire it seems to 
be characteristic for men to think their fami- 
lies must labor hard and continually and be 
put off with poor living, little to wear and 
scanty furnisbings for home; comforts are not 
known. Occasionally a girl born and reared in 
the city marries a farmer and without realiz- 
ing it commences to work hard and deny her- 
self that they may acqufre a competency and 
then live easier; soon she finds herself a slave 
to her husband and to work. Years pass and 
life with ber has lost its charm, poor living 
weakens the brain and system and she dies 
early. City people think country people have 
fine living, and some do,but the young wife 
soon understands that eggs and poultry are to 
sell not eat; the cream is to mage butter, or if 
milk is sold, little must be used. 

A few days since a little boy went to a neigh- 
bors’ and the lady offered him some cake; he 
refused, saying his father did not allow him to 
eat between meals; the child said he loved 
milk to drink but his father wanted to sell it 
all and his mother did not have much to use. 
Today the woman is dying from exhausted vi- 
tality caused by poor living, yet she dare not 
rise up and have a different state of things. 
They are not so poor that this need be; it is 
only a habit, and many other wives live In the 
same fear. 

A lady from the city visited ber brotber in 
the country, and when leaving his large-hearted 
wife brought from her closet some eggs, cheese 
and butter, saying, I do not want John to know 
of this as he never allows me to give away 
what he can sell. 

At another tarmer’s table the breakfast inva- 
riably consisted of pork, potatoes, brown 
bread and flour bread; although the farmer of- 
ten had two eggs cooked in a small dish and 
set beside his plate, the rest had none. If 
meat was bought it went into soup and there 
were no roasts or steak; no poultry was eaten 
unless it was a tough one and had to be boiled 
till tender. The wife of this gruffy farmer was 
under his control and did not assert her rights 
at all and she too died early. The misery of 
this kind is not sufficiently known. Farmers’ 
wives deserve sympathy, are too often slaves of 
their husbands and know but little of woman’s 
rights. 





Edward Bellamy the novelist, who has, with- 
in the last two years, won a fame covering two 
continents as the prophet of a new order of so- 
cial reform, described in his famous book 
‘Looking Backward,” will have a paper in the 
Christmas number ef Good Housekeeping on 
‘‘Household Service Reform.” 











BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


~ 


Fifth Demonstration Lesson. Fish, Salad 
and Dessert, 





The interest in cooking is always greater 
at Thanksgiving time than at any other 
season, and now the bustle of Christmas 
preparation takes something from the 
housekeeper’s zeal; yet there was little 
falling off in attendance at Miss Maynard's 
last lecture. The mishaps that usually fol- 
low too many irons in the fire never befall 
Miss Maynard, who carries along the pro- 
cess of making a half dozen dishes at once, 
explaining the work as it proceeds and 
amiably answering all sorts of questions. 

This lesson included : 


Cusk a la creme. 

Chicken Salad. Mayonnaise Dressing. 
Baked and Fried Bananas. 
Walnut Wafers. 

Apricot Shortcake. 


Miss Maynard used haddock instead of cusk, 
because cusk is not always found at the market 
and haddock will do just as well. Because 
haddock is cheap is no sign that it is of poor 
quality and many times it can be substituted for 
the more expensive halibut. Boil a fish weigh- 
ing four pounds twenty minutes, or until the 
flesh leaves the bone. A tablespoonful of vine- 
gar should be added to the water. The vinegar 
hardens the fish and prevents mushiness. Boil 
it fast and when done turn into a colander, 
drain and cool, then remove the bones and sep- 
arate the fish into flakes. Sprinkle well with 
salt and pepper, then put a layer on a stone 
china platter and cover with a layer of sauce, 
then use a second layer of fish and sauce. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and brown in the 
oven. Use a platter or shallow dish that will 
not be injured by the heat of the oven. The 
platter used at the lesson had seen six years of 
use for similar purposes and showed no mark 
of injury. 

To make the sauce used in this dish melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two tablespoonfuls 
of four. Pour on slowly one pint ot hot milk, 
in which one slice of onion, one slice of carrot, 
one sprig of parsley and part of a bay leaf have 
been cooked. Add a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Strain the sauce before 
using. 

Chicken salad may be 

MADE OF ROAST OR BOILED CHICKEN. 


Use one quart of chicken cut in dice, use also 
one pint of celery cut into dice. Pour a French 
dressing over the chicken and let it stand sev- 
eral hours. Professional cooks call this pre- 
liminary seasoning “marinating.” The French 
dressing is made by mixing one saltspoonful of 
salt, one-half saltspoonful of pepper, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar and three of oil together. 
Miss Maynard does not think a perfect salad 
dressing can be made from cream or butter. 
About one-half pint of whipped cream added 
to a mayonnaise dressing will remove something 
of the peculiar taste of oil which a few people 
dislike. Pure oil is tasteless but the pure oil is 
a rare article. Keep the oil cold and it is not 
necessary to set the bow! in ice when making 
the dressing in cold weather. The chief trou- 
ble in making mayonnaise dressing is the danger 
of its curdling and to avoid this keep everything 
cold and add the oil drop by drop. 


TWO EGGS ARE SUFFICENT FOR ONE PINT OF 
OIL; 


a greater proportion will curdle. The rule is, 
mix one teaspoonful of mustard, one-half tea- 
spoonfal of salt, and afew grains of cayenne 
together. Add the yolks of two raw eggs. Mix 
well and add one pint of oil slowly drop by 
drop. When v: ry thick thin with a little lemon 
juice, then add more oil and thin the next time 
with a little vinegar. Use the lemon juice and 
vinegar alternately, until the dressing is of the 
desired consistency. A mayonnaise dressing 
sbould be made thick, then for some uses it can 
be thinned with a little vinegar. When about 
ready to serve the salad mix the celery and 
one-half the mayonnaise with the chicken- 
Smooth over the top cover with the remainder 
of the mayonnaise, garnish with parsley and 
the yolk of a boiled egg rubbed through a 
strainer over the top, and the whole dotted with 
capers gives a pretty effect. 

The rule for apricot shortcake is just as ap- 
plicable to an 


APPLE OR OTHER FRUIT SHORTCAKE 


and is a useful recipe. Mix one pint of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder together, sift and then rub in 
one-third cup of butter. Mix with milk suf- 
ficient to make a soft dough, one kind of flour 
requiring more milk than another. A dough 
that is very short can te mixed stiffer than one 
that has less butter in it. Divide in two pieces. 
Pat it out with the rolling pin into shape tu fit 
a large round baking tin; brush the top with 
butter and then lay on the other half. Bake 
fifteen or twenty minutes in a very hot oven. 
Split and fill with apricots or any fruit pre- 
ferred. Sprinkle with sugar and cover with 
cream. As cream is scarce in city households 
Miss Maynard substituted a simple sauce made 
from the fruit juice and sugar. 

Wafers are a delicacy not intended for every- 
day consumption. To make them, cream one- 
half cup of butter and add to it slowly one cup 
of powdered sugar. Then to this mixture add 
one-half cup of milk very slowly, using but two 
or three drops at atime. Then add one and 
one-half cups of flour, a tablespoonful of ginger 
or a teaspoonful of vanilla. Turn a dripping 
pan over and spread the mixture on the bottom 
of the pan very thinly witha knife. Bakeina 
hot oven and as soon as done cutin squares and 
roll up, or roll in a cornucopia and fill with 
whipped cream. For parties or luncheons 
where 


A PRETTY EFFECT IS DESIRED 


tie narrow ribbons round the rolled wafers. 
These wafers can not be baked in a pan like an 
ordinary cake so the pan is turned over and the 
air space beneath keeps the thin butter from 
burning. 

Bananas fried whole are a novelty. Peel and 
roll in flour, then fry ina basket in aeep fat. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve as a 
dessert. This rolling in flour is just as nice a 
way as to dip in batter. For baking peel six 
bananas cut in two lengthwise and then cut 
each half into two pieces. Pat three teaspoon- 
fuls of butter and three of lemon juice into a 
bow! set in hot water. Put the bananas into a 
pan and bake thirty minutes basting twice with 
the melted butter and lemon ‘uice. 








HOME COOKING. 
Excellent Rules for Fractical Use. 


BERRY DUMPLINGS. 

One quart flour, one teaspoon soda, two of 
cream tartar, a little salt, mix with sweet milk. 
Mould this quantity into the form of six bis- 
cuits, place in a steamer, cover tightly and 
steam briskly half an hour. Do not remove 
the cover until done. 

Make a hard sauce of a small cup of sugar, 
half as much butter, knead together uutil 
smooth. Heat a pint can of blackberries, straw- 
berries or raspberries that have been made quite 
sweet. Halve these dumplings and spread 
thickly .with the hard sauce, and dip on the 
berries. This is nice for breakfast as it is easily 
and quickly made, or a good substitute for the 
usual pie and pudding at dinuer. 


NOODLES. 


One egg, one tourth cup sweet milk, a pinch 
of salt, mix as hard as possible and ro]l thinner 
than pie-crust; let it lie on the board and dry 
two or three hours, turning occasionally to pre- 
vent sticking, when ready to use it rub flour 
over it and fold it several times, so it can be 
rolled in a long narrow roll, cut in strips an 
inch long. Take a pint of broth from the soup, 
beef, veal or chicken, and while it is boiling 
drop the noodles in gradually, stirring all the 
time. Cock ten minutes. 

FRIED CABBAGE. 


Fry two slices of pork brown, cut a small 
cabbage fine, put it in the spider with the pork, 
add half a cup of boiling water and a little salt, 
cover and cook half an hour, add a little more 
water if necessary. Fiat Dutch cooks quicker 
than most kinds. S. M. Gay. 


TEMPERANCE CAKE, 


‘Three cups of flour, two cups of white sugar, 
one cup of milk or water, three eggs, a lump of 
putter as large as an egg, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar, one teaspoonful of soda. 

MEASURE POUND CAKE. 


Two cups of flour, one-third cup of butter, 
one and one-half cups of sugar, one-half cup ot 
sweet milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda. Fruit and 
flavor to taste. B.S. Howes. 


A DISH FOR DESSERT. 

Bake three large apples wita a little water in 
the pan until soft. When done sift the apple 
and after it is cold beat in the beaten white of 
an egg, a half cup of sugar and a little lemon 
juice. This is a delicate dish for an invalid. 

If a wash boiler rusts rub kerosene around 


the seams and it will trouble no more. “ 
Mrs. » B C. 


CHRISTMAS WORK. 


Suggestions for Useful and Decorative 
Work. 


BuRR. 


Buy a small, quaintly shaped basket, silver, 
bronze or gild it and tie around with a ribbon. 
Fill with assorted hairpins and you have a 
pretty Christmas gift. 

Effective curtains may be made of white 
tarletan on which is gummed figures cut from 
cretonne. Some of the designs are very pretty, 
and if applied with taste will give the effect at a 
distance of painting. Small figures are most 
desirable, such as sprays of flowers, tiny birds 
and butterflies. Make a thin paste of flour and 
water, in which is a little starch, and when 
nearly dry press with a warm iron. 

The small brass rings used by upholsterers 
make pretty little ornaments for the neck when 
wound about with coarse embroidery silk in 
buttonhole stitch. They should be joined in a 
flat band and tied with narrow baby ribbons. 
These rings are also useful at each end of a rib- 
bon to be wound about a full sleeve, keeping it 
under subjection while the tight-fitting jacket 
or ulster is being put on. 


A writer in the Springfield Union describes a 
handsome bed spread. She says we must have 
color in these days, indeed, we like it as well as 
did our foremothers who reveled in chintz cur- 
tains, but we like it to be differently distributed. 
Our sleeping rooms have come to be our bonni- 
est apartments, and nothing is too fine or too 
beautiful to be used in them. While the coarse 
linen sheet has figured as counterpane for a few 
years, done over into a beautiful new spread, 
there are are always new fashions for beautify- 
ing it. Some of them are to be avoided as their 
beauty is not lasting, and in all fancy work this 
matter should be of first importance. One of 
the latest fashions is to mark a design on gold 
colored sateen, cut it out and baste on the 
sheeting. The edges of the sateen are finished 
with couching of heavy flax thread several 
shades deeper than the sateen itself. The 
leaves are veined with a couching of the thread, 
while a few long stitches of a cluster of French 
knots may give expression to the centres of the 
flowers. A broad band of the sateen may be 
added asa border all around. Such a spread 
would look well along time without washing, if 
removed at night, as a decorative spread should 
always be, but it might be laundered without 
damage if care was taken. The store counter- 
pane comes in just here, and is an excellent af- 
fair to use under the linen sheet, and without it 
at night. 

The Art Amateur says down pillows are tore 
popular thanever. Formerly one of moderate 
size, covered with plush or embroidered satin, 
and regarded entirely in the light of an orna- 
ment, was all one ever saw in aroom; but now 
their name is legion, and they are round, and 
square, and oblong, and they are made of silk, 
and velvet, and cotton, and even of grass cloth 
over a color, and, what is best of all, they are 
for actual use as a reSt for the back or head, or 
as a cushion to sit upon. Blue denim embroid- 
ered with white cord is is still popular for pil- 
lows, and Turkey red, with a netted covering of 
heavy white cord, is very effective. These are 
properly called yacht pillows, but they are not 
confined to such quarters by any means, and 
are suited to drawing-room and sitting-room 
alike, provided, of course, they are in harmony 
with the general character and color of the room. 
The large melon-shaped pillows are made and 
stuffed in sections, before being put together, 
and have for that reason excellent wearing 
qualities. it being claimed that they never get 
out of shape. 


SEEDS AND BEADS. 


Bags and Necklaces Made of Muskmelon 
Seeds. 





A good supply of seeds which have been 
carefully dried is needed for making 
these unique and fashionable bits of per- 
sonal decoration. Do not use old seeds 
that have become brittle; select those of 
uniform size and buy a ball of fine yellow 
knitting silk. Use as fine a needle as will 
carry the silk asa coarse needle will be 
liable to split the seeds. The small gilt or 
steel beads come in bunches of short 








strings. A simple pattern for a bag is as 
follows : 


Make a knot in the silk and sew through 
thick end of twelve seeds; then bring the needle 
up to point of seed. 

Second—Sew through points, putting the 
thick end of one seed between each point of first 
row ; fasten; bring needle up as before. 

Third—Put one steel bead, the thick end of 
two seeds, then another bead between each point 
of last row; bring thread up after every row. 

Fourth—Put one bead, three seeds, one bead 
in the space and one bead between the points of 
seeds in preceding row. 

Fifth—Two beads, three seeds, two beads in 
space and one bead between each point. 

Sixth—Three beads, three seeds, three beads 
in space and one bead between puints. 

Seventh—Four beads, three seeds, four beads 
in space and one bead between points. 

Eighth—Five beads, three seeds, five beads 
in space and one tead between each point. 

Ninth—Six beads, three seeds, six beads in 
space and one bead between points. Keep on 
with the last until your bag is long as you wish. 
Nine times is about right. Line the bag with 
silk or satin; allow a heading of two or three 
inches double above the seeds. About one inch 
from the top stitch around twice and put in 
elastic. Put two long loops and a small bow 
of one-inch ribbon on each side to hang over 
the arm. Put a bow and ends on the bottom. 

A MORE DIFFICULT PATTERN 
is also given which makes a very handsome 
bsg : 

Make a knot in the silk, sew through the 
points of nine seeds. Throughout this pattern 
keep the points of the seeds down. 

Second—Sew through the points of two seeds 
and then through the thick end of a seed in the 
last row, thus putting two seeds between each 
of first row. 

Thir¢—Sew through three seeds then through 
thick end of the two seeds of last row, then 
through three more, and so on alternating three 
and two. 

_ Fourt.—Put three gilt beads on needle, then 
sew through point of a new seed and put one 
seed between each of the three in previous row. 

Fifth—Put five beads on needle and then in- 
sert a seed between the four of last row using 
three seeds. 

Sixth—Put three beads on needle and insert 
a seed between three of last row using two seeds, 
then put on three beads and sew through point 
of two new seeds; thisis the beginning ofa 
new row of diamonds. 

Having worked as far as this the somewhat 
blind directions will become quite plain and the 
pattern will appear in diamonds which may be 
made in three or four rows and the upper row 
left with points of one row and half diamonds 
of the other, or the alternate diamonds may be 
completed each by itself and when the silk lin- 
ing is inserted fasten these points on to the silk. 

FOR THE TASSELS 
sew through nine seeds, then between each seed 
in first row put two seeds, and again one be- 
tween the two; draw up into a sort of a ball; 
slip a dozen or fifteen beads on the silk; make 
another ball and then put on more beads. 
Make three of these pendants and fasten to the 
bottom of the bag. 

FOR A NECKLACE, 
make a knot in the silk, sew through four 
seeds, put on a bead, sew through the top of 
two seeds, the lower end of two, put on a bead. 


two more seeds, the top of two seeds, a bead, 
lowe, “ud of four seeds. Now turn the work, 


put on one bead, sew through top of the two 
seeds of previous row, through lower end of 
two new ones, put on a bead, add two more 
seeds, sew through tops of two in previous row, 
put on a bead, sew through four new seeds. 
Repeat the pattern as long as needed. 

Now tor the edge, begin at one end and put 
one bead between each of the four seeds which 
spreads them like a fan, also one bead between 
each bunch of seeds. Repeat on the other edge. 
There will be a row of fans on each edge and 
the central pattern will be like a herring-bone. 
Tie the necklace with narrow black velvet. 
Use small seeds for this necklace. 





HANDY POCKETS 


For Holding Strings and Wrapping Pa- 
per. 


Better than string bags are pockets to be 
fastened on the wall, and they may be made to 
hold paper bags also. Cut from linen, cretonne 
or calico a piece twenty-four inches long and 
sixteen wide. Cut a second piece eleven inches 
long and eighteen wide; a smaller piece nine 
inches long and nine wide; and two pieces each 
four and a half inches long and nine wide. The 
large piece forms the back ; the smaller ones are 
the pockets and should be bound with braid 
across the top. 

Baste the piece second in size to the bottom 
and sides of the large piece, pleating in the ex- 
tra fullness near the lower corners. Leave a 
space of two inches, then baste the piece nine 
inches square, so that one edge will coincide 
with the edge of the large piece, the other being 
at its centre, the top three inches from the top 
of tbe large piece, and the bottom two inches 
from the top of the lower pocket, the extra full- 
ness being arranged as in that. 

At the right of this, baste on the two small 
pieces, so that the top of one and the bottom of 
the other shall be on a line with the top and 
bottom of it. Turn down the top of the large 
piece one inch. Sew braid across this, also be- 
tween the nine-inch pocket and the two smaller 
ones and across the bottom of allthree. Also 
bind the whole witb braid. 

On the large pocket, etch with ink, the color 
of the braid, the words “Wrapping Papers”; 
on the next pocket, ‘‘Paper Bags’’; on one small 
pocket “Fine Strings’; on the other “Coarse 
Strings.” The size of the bag may be varied. 





A LAP TABLET. 


Take stiff pasteboard and cut it into two 
sheets of exactly equal size. Mine were ten 
inches long and seven inches wide. Cover them 
neatly with China silk, felting, or any pretty 
material that is smooth, and make a pocket in 
each across the width, on one a deep pocket for 
paper, on the otber a pocket less deep for en- 
velopes. 


Bind the two sides together on the seven inch 
end, so that the tablet will open lengthwise. 
There are other ways of joining it if one prefers, 
such as fine over-and-over sewing, or fancy 
stitches. Cut a long piece of blotting paper the 
width of the tablet lacking half an inch, and 
about the length of the two pieces when sewed 
together, that is, for a tablet the size we are 
speaking of, cut it eighteen inches long and six 
or six and a half inches wide. Double it in the 
middie, place it inside the tablet, and tie it in 
with narrow ribbon. Make a pretty, flat pen- 
wiper to put inside, and that, with paper, envel- 
opes, and pencil will furnish the tablet. It is 
not intended to carry much paper, a half a quire 





On one side of the deep pocket stitch 
up & narrow seam just right for a pen or pencil, 7 





will be all it can conveniently hold, and as 
much as one cares to take on a short journey. 


SCRAP BASKET. 


This is crocheted trom macreme cord and 
shaped to fit a stone jar. Begin the crochet on 
the botton make a chain of three stitches, join, 
put five stitches in this ring and continue with 
rows of single crochet until the desired size is 
obtained for the bottom. Crochet the sides in 
double crochet, making three rows of open 
work (one at the bottom, one at the top and one 
in the centre) to run ribbon through. This is 
done with a double crochet in every third stitch 
and a chain of two between. When the crochet- 
work is finished, stiffen it with boiled starch in 
which a tittle common glue bas been dissolved. 
Stretch the basket over the jar while it is moist. 
When it is dry, rub over it more of the starch, 
so that it will be very stiff. After it is thor- 
oughly dry it may be painted, bronzed or given 
a coat of shellac inside and out. Run ribbons 
in it, tying each piece in a bow and having the 
bows on opposite sides of the basket. 








STRETCHING EMBROIDERY. 


When the work is tinished it will be found 
that it has become much drawn and puckered. 
To remedy this a clean cloth must be wetted in 
clear, cold water, wring it out tightly, and place 
it on a deal board or table. Then put the work 
upon it face upwards. With drawing or other 
pins pin out the work and strain it as much as 
possible; leave it for twelve hours in dry 
weather, and longer in damp weather; if it has 
been properly stretched it will be perfectly 
smooth when taken off the board. If it has not 
been tightly strained, repeat the process, again 
wetting the cloth Eva M. Niles. 





MAKING SOAP. 
Two Rules For Home-Made Soap. 


One pound of Babbit’s concentrated potash ; | 


one pound of sal soda; put these in three ga!l- 
lons soft water and boil till all dissolved. Add 
three pounds clean grease and boil till it be- 
comes soap. Keep about the same quantity of 
water in the kettle as ycu have at first; it will 
look the consistency of honey. When it be- 
comes soap add two ounces liqaid ammonia, 
one-half pound borax, one-fourth pound rosin. 
When these are well dissolved turn ia a tub to 
cool; when cool cut in bars to dry. If your 
grease is nice and white your soap will be nice. 

We have made soap by the above rule a dozen 
years and find it the best soap we have ever 
used. I send another rule which I have never 
tried. 

To tive pounds of grease add five pounds of 
potash and 16 gallons of water. Let it stand 
where it can have the sun, stirring frequently. 
To avoid moving the soap after it 1s made melt 
the grease and put it in the barrel in the cellar. 
Add the potash and the water as fast as you 
can heat it on the stove. Frequent stirring will 
be necessary, and the soup will not come quite 


as quickly as out of doors. 
B. S. Howes. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


Fannie Field, whose articles on poultry-rais- 
ing are familiar to readers of various Western 
journals, is a daughter of Massachusetts. 

Kate Field's Washington is to be the name of 
the weekly newspaper of which Miss Field is 
to be the proprietor and managing editor. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing has opened a school ot 
Household Science in Kansas City, Mo Mre. 
Ewing gave a popular course of lectures at the 
opening of the Boston School of Domestic Econ- 
omy. 

According to the 
report, over 20,000 girls and women are wage 
earners in San Francisco. In the trades wages 
range trom $40 a week—the largest amount 
earned by a skilfull dressmaker on piecework— 
to $1 a week, the lowest earned at typesetting 
or basket-making. The average wages rur 
from $5 to $8 per week. 

The great improvements in the laws relating 
to women have been brought about chiefly by 
women who advocate woman suffrage, and men 
who are cfone mind with them. And their 
uniform testimony is that they have found these 
improvements much harder and slower to get 
because the changes asked for were in the inter- 
est of a class that had no votes. It is notorious 
that the average legislator will attend first to 
the real or supposed wants of the men who 
elected him, aud only secondly or nineteenthly 
to the wants of a class that has no vote.—Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 
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COLD WAVES 


Are predicted with reliable accuracy, and peo- 
ple liable to the pains and aches of rheumatism 
dread every change to damp or stormy weath- 
er. Although Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not 
claimed to be a positive specific for rheumatism, 
the remarkable cures it has effected show that 
it may be taken for this complaint with reason- 
able certainty of benefit. Its action in neutral- 
izing the acidity of the blood, which is the 
cause of rheumatism, constitutes the secret of 
the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you 
suffer from rheumatism, give Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla a fair trial; it will do you geod. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When spe ne! Oi ldren. she gave them Castoria, 


STEVENS 
PLEASURE 
EXCURSIONS. 


Under Personal Escort through the 
SOUTHERN STATES 
and 


FLORIDA, 

Leaving Boston January 6th, February 2d and 
March 3d, 1890, visiting Baltimore, Washington, 
Harper’s Ferry, the Shenandoah Valley, the Luray 
Caves, Chattanooga and Atlanta, with opportuni- 
ties for a complete round of travel through Florida. 

Price of round-trip tickets, including all expenses 
on outward journey only, $75.00. 

For full particulars call on or address, 


E. C. STEVENS & CO., 
227 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

Only Washington excursion leaves Boston, Feb- 
ruary 2d. Price of tickets, including expenses, 
only $27.00. 

Send for circulars to 


E. C. STEVENS & CO,, 
227 Washington St., Boston, 


RUBBER BATH TUBS. 


A Knowlton (Ann Arbor, Mich.) bath tub 
will be sent in combination with a year’s sub 
scription to FaRMER and Homes for $20.00 or 
for a club of twenty new members at club rates 
of $1.50 each. 
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State Labor Commissioner’s | 


You can certainly 


With 10 ftarts mo- 


lasses or honey To 
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“Perry Davis’ 
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PROF soap 
} EMPLOYMENT. { 


| 
We want to engage the L 
services an energetic OF 
man or woman to represent oe 
the Lapres’ Home Jou R- 
NAL, to distribute sample ¢ 
copies, secure the names of ¢ 
women to whom we can 
< mail sample copies, inten ° 
posters and other adver- 
tising matter and secure oy 
subscriptions. We offer to 
employment that will pay 24 
far better than clerkships. 
Send for circulars, illus- 
trated premium list, sample 
copies and private terms to 
agents. 
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Curtis Pusiisuine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CROGROGROWEES 


QQ 


Woxt TED to correspond with a party whe 
has made dairying a paying business, and 
is willing, on account of health, ) remove South. 
Address LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, Morgan County, Tenn. 
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5O Chromo, &e. Cards and PRESENT 
Globe Co., Centre Brook, Conn 


PIANOS-$35-ORGANS 


, Examine in your HOME before Paying. 


cork 
i Prices. Ne Agents. Write 


Pee Manu sated irer’s 
fod Address, OGER 


NAME on 
with each pk. 10ce. 


YOU 










for particulars, 


a THET. SW 
153-4 SON PIANOS & ORGAWS BEAVER FALLS. P 


360," SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

ich month. Steady employ- 
me nt ct ymeor tre iveling -Nosoliciting 
ivering and making collections. No Postal 
Ad iress WithstampD, i AF k R& © 0, U., Piqua.O- 


CHICHESTER’ Ss ENGLISH) 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


REO CROSS DIAMOND BRAND, 
a oF Rafe and a ways t liable. Ladies, 


Duties de 
Cards, 





Druggist for Diamond Bra id, in 

Fase gta 4 boxes, led wit 
ik teers Take no other. Al i pills 
in pasteboard boxes, pink wrappers, are 
; dange rous counterfelta, Send 4e. 








) for particulars, testimonials and 
“He lief for L adice,” in letter, by return 
mall, Name Pape 
Chichest »r Chem’! Cone Madison So.. Palle... Pe 
CARTER’S | $ RELIEF FOR WOMEN 
is ssafe and always reliable; better 
than Ergot, Oxide, Tansy or Penny- 
royal tape | Insures regularity. It 
has been successfully used in thousands of cases, is a sure remed 
guaranteed. Sent promptly on receipt of $1. 00, and 6 cents i 
§ amps for postage; or full particulars for a 2-centstamp. 


Childs & Rich Med. Co., East Hampten, Cona. 


LADIES’ GUIDE 


NEEDLEWORK 


—AND— 
HMBROIDERY. 


A Profusely Illustrated Book of 160 
Pages 


With full descriptions of all the various stitches 
and materials. 





Price mailed to any address 30 cents. This book 
will be mailed to any subscriber for 15 cents in 
addition to their subscription. 

Free to every old subscriber who sends us a new 
50-cent 3-months regular subscription or two 25- 
cent 3-months trial subscriptions. 

NFw ENGLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANGE HOMEs, 
—HER OWN— 
FLOWER GARDENER. 


Boston, Mass. 





148-page, cloth-covered manual of flower ga 
PF... for iadies 


By Mrs. 8. O. Johnson, ‘Daisy Eyebright.”’ 


Price prepaid to any address ...+-+ +. 50 cent 
* to any subscriber in addition to a 
year’s subscription ....+s+:s++. 30 * 
Free to any one who sends us a new 6 months 
subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
OuR GRANGE HoMEs, 


100 SONGS fora2cent stamp Homs & Yourn, C..:2, 0 


Boston, Mase. 
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aN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 
Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments forashort space asa single line, cash in 
,dvance. Seven words average a line. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
G.W.NYE, ..... .NASHUA,N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, .. . 80UTH ELIOT, ME. 
ma. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASs. 
W.H. HAMMOND,. . . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,... ++ +» MARLBORO,N. H. 
Ww. WILLIAMS,. . . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
@EO.A. ROGERS,. . . No. ANDOVER, MAs8s. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 








To get a high color in fruit give plenty of 
room between the trees so the sunlight can 
reach the fruit. 





There was a good deal of comparing methods 
and exchanging ideas by the men gathered from 
the different sections at Fitchburg last week, 
and much good may be expected from the inter- 
change and consultation. 





Should any one be given the right to shoot 
a dog found on his premises illegally? The 
right to shoot a horse, a cow, or a sheep under 
such circumstances is not conceded. Isthe dog 
so much of a nuisance that he must be made an 
exception ? 


The fruit we are eating is largely grown on 
trees planted by our fathers. We should not 
forget nor neglect to plant for the next genera- 
tion. The man who refuses to plant a tree be- 
cause he may not live to partake of the fruit is 
unworthy to accept the fruit grown upon trees 
planted by others. 








There were ladies present at all the sessions 
of the Massachusetts board of agriculture at 
Fitchburg, the largest number being present to 
hear Dr. Twitchell’s lecture on poultry. Now 
the ice is broken Massachusetts may not be so 
far behind Connecticut and other New England 
states in this matter. Wherever the grange has 
had a living influence there agricultural meet- 
ings are attended by women. 





At the national grange a resolution in favor 
of the Australian ballot system was opposed 
by ex-governor Robie of Maine and defended 
by Mr. Ware of Massachusetts. The ex-gov- 
ernor referred to some of the hitches in the law 
in the recent election in Massachusetts, but it 
should in all fairness be said that the iaw worked 
remarkably smoothly tora new machine, and 
gave universal satisfaction. A canyass has 
been made in Maine by newspaper enterprise of 
the mayors of the different cities, the county 
attorneys and other prominent people showing 
a very large majority in favor of the new sys- 
tem; so strong a sentiment in fact as to lead 
the paper to predict that the next legislature will 
piss a similar law without serious opposition. 





All producers in this country have certain in- 
terests in common. Many of the disabilities 
under which farmers labor are not peculiar to 
the agricultural interests, but to all laboring and 
producing men. Consequently there is a bond 
of natural sympathy between tarmers’ organiza- 
tions and labor associations ; and a meeting has 
bean held at St. Louis during the past two 
weeks to arrange a basis of federation between 
the farmers and the Knights of Labor in some 
form of farmers’ and laborers’ union. But we 
do not believe that New England farmers gen- 
erally are ready to take quite so radical a step 
as that. It is one thing to be in sympathy and 
work in harmony with others, and another to be 
personally allied in partnership with them. 
We do not believe that such an organization is 
qualified to pass sound opinions on the whole 
range of political and economic subjects. The 
resolutions adopted the other day contain many 
admirable points, such as favoring the reserva- 
tion of public lands for actual settlers, opposing 
the acquisitions of lands by aliens, favoring 
economy in the management of government, 
and opposition to the liquor traffic. But when 
it comes to opposing the national banking sys- 
tem and to favoring unscientific coinage laws, 
the greenback doctrine, and other things, it is 
well to go considerably slow. 





In accordance with the frequently announced 
policy of the FARMER and Homes to open their 
columns to a fair and candid discussion of all 
questions by intelligent persons, particularly 
when those persons are willing to back up their 
ideas by signing their own names to them, we 
print on the first page an article by Mr. Tapley 
of Revere in favor of oleomargarine. With the 
sentiment of it in the abstract not much excep- 
tion can be taken, but the trouble with Mr. 
Tapley’s argument is that he falls to recognize 
the fact that circumstances alter cases, and that 
there may be such a combination of circum- 
stances as to make it advisable, for the public 
good, to encroach upon the abstract rights of the 
individual. Mr. Tapley’s right to walk the pub- 
lic streets is interferred with when a conflagra- 
tion is raging by the authorities roping off the 
street to give the fireman a better chance to 
work. Mr. Tapley’s right to strike a match 
would be interferred with if he were to strike it 
in a powder house; and so we might go on at 
great length with other illustrations. Now, we 
believe that a preparation of tallow or lard 
when sold and bought on its merits is unobjec- 
tionable. From a scientific standpoint it does 
not vary materially from butter, although it is 
more difficult of digestion. The right of the 
public to use healthful but cheap substitutes for 
more costly articles is unquestioned; a person 
has an inherent right to use molasses on his 
bread instead of butter if he so elects. Butthe 
trouble with oleo is two-fold. The first is the 
great temptation that is ever before the dealers 
to dishonesty. We donot see how any retail- 
er can pray to be delivered from temptation and 
still sell oleo, if it is colored so as to be indistin- 
guishable from butter. A well-known commis- 
sion man in Quincy market once remarked to 
the editor of the Farmer and Homes, that in 
his opinion oleo had caused more dishonesty 
and more deception than any other article that 
was ever put upon the market. When it is col- 

ored it is colored tor the purpose of deception, 
and for the purpose of making it appear like 
what it is not. The coloring of butter is a 
fashion which everybody understands and 
which deceives no one. The coloring of oleo is 
done with the motive of making it appear like 


another article. As we have previously re- 
marked in these columns an individual has a 
perfect right to besmear his bread with lard if 
he should so choose, but if some shrewd yankee 
should conceive the idea of coloring lard so that 
it should look exactly like butter and put it up 
in packages similar to those in which butter 
is put upon the market, and make it in every 
way appear as much like butter as possible 
80 asto deceive the public and stimulate the 
demand, then its transaction becomes reprehen- 
sible. Second, the oleo is largely manufac- 
tured by immense firms at the west who are in 
condition to exert a tremendous and unscrupu- 
lous influence upon the market, and thereby 
injure it, beating down or manipulating prices, 
in any way to suit themselves, flooding the 
market with their goods if necessary, or break- 
ing the strongest butter market. If the farm- 
ers’ tallow was made into oleo in little co-opera- 
tive “‘creameries” dotted over the country, and 
sold on its merits—the circumstances would be 
much different. 








THE OUTLOOK, 
STANLEY. 

Last Thursday Stanley reached a point on the 
main land of the east coast of Africa opposite 
Z wzibar, thereby completing the most wonder- 
ful journey recorded in history. He left Zanzi- 
bar Feb. 25th, 1887, in search of Emin Bay, 
had travelled 5000 miles, met untold sufferings, 
and once been at the point of death. 

In 1874 Gordon undertook to build up a gen- 
uine civilization in equatorial Africa, and in 
1876 appointed Emin Pacha as governor of the 
southern provinces. Subsequently Gordon was 
murdered which left Emin in great danger and 
wholly at the mercy of the Arabs. It was for 
his relief that Stanley left Zinzibar as above 
stated with 600 men and sailed around the cape 
of Good Hope to the mouth of the Congo on the 
west side of Africa. Then they proceeded by 
steamer up the Congo to Tambuyu, more than 
half way across the continent. Here he left a 
rear guard of 257 and supplies, and with the 
balance of his men plunged into an unknown 
and trackless forest June 28th. Fighting his 
way he advanced in an easterly course and after 
great hardships he reached Lake Albert Dec. 
14th with 174 men. The hostile natives would 
furnish him no boats and he was obliged to re- 
trace his steps for quite a distance to get his 
own boats which had been left behind. He goz 
back to the lake April 26th, 1888. Before start- 
ing for his boats he sent a courier to the north 
to inform Emin of his arrival, and on reach- 
ing the lake again was informed that 
Emin was coming to meet him. They came 
together near the south end of the lake April 
29th and stayed together one month, during 
which time Emin was trying to make up his 
mind whether to leave the country or to stay. 
Then Stanley anxious at learning nothing of 
his rear guard again retraced his steps and 
travelled slowly back till he met the discouraged 
remnant of his men and learned of their trials 
and the murder of their leader, He then 
turned easterly toward the lake once more, tak- 
ing a new route through the wilderness, which 
proved one of great hardship. January 16th 
1889 he was again nearing the lake whena 
courier reached him with news of the revolt of 
Emin’s chief officer, who had assumed charge 
of the province. Reaching the lake he found 
Emin, who had escaped, but who strange to 
say was still unwilling to go away thinking that 
it looked like desertion of his men and his duty. 
Stanley called a council of war and submitted 
the situation to his officers. They unanimous- 
ly recommended that the expedition move on 
for Zanzibar on April 10th, with such persons 
as chose to accompany it. This was the an- 
swer returned to Emin, and when April 10th 
arrived theexpedition moved. Emin and about 
400 followers decided to go with it. Tne very 
next day Stanley was taken severely ill, and 
his death was seriously feared, but Dr. Parke 
pulled him through, and a month later the 
journey was resumed. They went northerly up 
the valley to the Victory lake, around its south- 
west portion and then southeastly to the coast 
where they were received with high honors. 
The geographical and anthropological results 
of the expedition are of the highest value. 
The course of a totally and partially unknown 
river has been fully defined, the limits of the 
forest region fixed; the extent of Albert 
Nyanza bounded and all the new country, 
from the Congo te the Lake, reduced to 2 map. 
Lake Albert Edward and the southwestern ex- 
tension of Lake Victoria has been traced and 
it is now proved that Lake Albert Edward is 
the primary source of the White Nile. Mount 
Ruvenzori a rival of Kilimanjaro, and proba- 
bly 17,000 or even 18,000 feet high has been 
discovered. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Jefferson Davis, the ex-president of the late 
Southern confederacy, died on Friday of last 
week in New Orleans. He was born in 1808 in 
Kentucky, the son of a revolutionary soldier. 
After graduating with credit at West Point he 
entered the service, and was in a few years pro- 
moted to asecond lieutenantcy. His military 
life was passed on the frontier, chiefly against 
the Indians. He retired from the army in 1835 
and devoted himself to cotton planting in Mis- 
sissippi for eight years. He entered the United 
States House of Representatives in 1845, where 
he soon became conspicuous. He then went 
back into the army and distinguished himself in 
the Mexican war and at the battle of Buena 
Vista. An interesting illustration of his devo- 
tion to the states’ rights theory was his refusal 
to accept from the president the commission of 
brigadier-general, on the ground that offi cers of 
volunteers could be appointed only by governors 
of states. In 1847 he entered the United States 
Senate, remaining there till 1851; on the election 
of President Pierce he was appointed secretary 
of war, and before the close of the presidential 
administration he was re-elected to the United 
States Senate. In the last of the fifties he had 
presidential aspirations, and manoeuvered to 
secure the democratic candidacy in 1864, which 
plans, however, were upset by Mr. Lincoln’s 
election. Mr. Davis was not originally a 
secessionist, and “went with his state” with 
great gay | at the time. Oneof his biog 
raphers says he was in the condition of the 
magician of the old legend who had raised 
a demon to do his work and by that 
demon was himself outdone. At the close 
of the war he was imprisoned, and finally 
released on bail, but mever tried. As he 
grew older the natural asperities of his nature 
grew sharper, and he refused to accept the sit- 
uation as gracefully as did many of his col- 
leagues. SENTINEL. 


VERMONT FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 
The Vermont state board of agriculture will 
hold farmers’ meetings at Stowe Dec. 17th and 
18th and at Plainfield Dec. 19:h and 20th. The 
meeting at Stowe Dec. 17th will include papers 
on “Breeding dairy stock,’ by W. W. Cooke of 
Burlington; “Farmers and farms,” by Wm. 
Chapin of Mildlesex; “The new agriculture,” 
by J. W. Newton of Stowe; ‘Co-operative vs. 
private dairying,” by Rollin C. Smith of 
Pittsford. Dec. 18th—“Ensilage,” by Homer 


W. Vail of Pomfret; ‘Economy in stock feed- 
ing,” by M. W. Davis of Westminster; ‘The 
best horse for the farm,” by C. M. Winslow. 

The meeting at Plainfield Dec. 19th wil! in- 
clude papers on “Winter and summer dairy- 
ing,” y Rollin C. Smith of Pittsford; “Pig 








feeding,” by W. W. Cooke; “Vermont and the 





farmer,” by M. W. Davis of Westminster. 
Dec. 20th—‘*Farmers and farms,” by Wm. 
Chapin of Middlesex; ‘“‘Ensilage,” by Homer 
W. Vail, “Should farmers breed trotters,” by 
C. M. Winslow. 


MASS. BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Conclusion of Valuable and Interesting 
Meetings, 

In addition to the fourteen-column report of 
the meeting of the board of agriculture at Fitch- 
burg published last week, we give on the sec- 
ond page what Hon. Z. A. Gilbert said about 
the disposal! of milk and its products. 

Prof. Brooks of the agricu'tural college fol- 
lowed Mr. Gilbert on the utilization of skimmed 
milk and showed figures of Dr. Goessmann that 
milk, fed to well selected breeds of hogs in con- 
nection with other suitable food, will pay a rea- 
sonable profit. The manurial value of milk is 
greater than many suppose. A cow giving an 
ordinary flow of milk removes from the soil, on 
the average, about ten dollars worth of fertility 
inayear. If made into butter, the skimmed 
milk kept on the farm will retain a large part 
of this fertility. If fed to a hog only three dol- 
lars worth will be carried off in pork, leaving 
seven dollars in the manure. 

J. W. Stockwell of Sitton moved the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted without de. 
bate: Resolved, ‘‘That the Massachusetts board 
of agriculture reaffirming its resolution ot last 
year does pledge itself anew to use its best en- 
deavor to obtain legislation that shall suppress 
and punish fraud in all dairy products, and also 
to advance the interests of this important branch 
of agriculture to the farmers of the state.” 

The closing address of the convention was 
given by President Goodell in which he advo- 
cated a better education for the farmer and de- 
scribed what it should be like. But the chief 


aim of the college, as of all schools, should be 
to train the boy to think. Manual labor at the 
agricuitural college should be for illustration, 
and if carried beyond that should be paid for. 
There are several students at Amherst who are 
fully paying their way by their labor. 

The Masonic male quartette of Fitchburg en- 
livened the meeting with selection of songs 
at the opening of both evening sessions. The 
demonstrations of approval by the audience 
were hearty. 


DAIRY MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Oo the evening of December 4th the New 
England dairymen’s association held a meeting 
at the Fitchburg Hotel, Fitchburg. President 
Z. A. Gilbert of Maine presided, and in his ad- 
dress said that as dairymen we hardly know as 
yet what we ought to know. The best men 
differ so in their opinions that we are all afloat 
as it were. Better work is certainly needed but 
who shall determine just what it shall be? 
There should be more uaity of effort and the 
best knowledge attainable should be widely 
dissemminated among those who make dairy- 
ing part of their business. 

Mr. Bass, secretary of the Vermont dairy 
association favored a dairy school in New 
England similar to the trades school in New 
York City where a six months drill will do 
more for a young man than years of appren- 
ticeship. Our butter makers have too lowa 
standard. Dairy schools like those established 
in Europe would raise the standard. 

Secretary James Cheesman thought the aim 
of the association should be in the direction of 
harmonizing the work of the different boards 
and institutes of the several states. 

It was voted that the officers of the associa- 
tion with secretaries Gold of Connecticut and 
Bachelder of New Hampshire be a committee 
to consider a plan of work and report atan 
an early day. 

Seceoretary Soosionc bolioved it wudld pay: the 
creamery associations of New England to join 
in supporting a dairy school where butter mak- 
ers could be taught the best methods; this would 


tend to uniformity in quality at all the factories 
and consequently increase the net returns. A 
resolution offered by Secretary Bass of Vermont 
recommending to the several New England 
State organizations the desirability of in- 
creased State grants of money for furthering 
technical instruction in dairying was passed 
unanimously, aiter which the meeting acj »urned 
to meet in Boston the first week in February at 
the rooms of the Board of Agriculture. 











SOME VERMONT FARMS, 
Good Hen Accounts. Seed Corn. A Farm 
Paid for in Three Years. 

It is generally conceded that it pays to keep 
hens. I wonder bow many of the FARMER 
readers can tell at the end of the year how many 
eggs their hens have laid. All that can, hold up 
their hands. I saw at R. L. Britton’s, Hart- 
land, an arrangement that hit myeye. It is 
easily made, any boy can make one in a few 
moments. Take a half-inch board a foot square, 
pasteboard will do as well. Draw 12 perpen- 
dicular lines equal distant, and 31 horizontal. 
Write at the top in each space the months, on 
the left, numbers from 1to31l After the hens 
have made their daily dividend put it down in 
its allotted square,and it is only a moment’s time 
to foot up at the end of the month the number 
of eggs received. Mrs. Britton has averaged 
about 48 hens. The smallest number of eggs 
any month was January, 223, the largest in 
May, 712. From Jan. lst to Nov. 19th it foots 
up 4945, over 412 dozen. They have averaged 
her 20 cents per dozen; she raised 40 chickens, 
24 turkeys; her hens are Plymouth Rocks. 

The Walker Brothers, J.& 8. of Hartland, 
have a fine farm of 230 acres with excellent 
buildings. They were the originators of the 
Walker seed corn. They sold over 40 bushels 
last spring and raised 500 bushels this year. 
They have 140 grade Cotswold and Shropshire 
sheep and have a !ot of fine lambs,some that wil 
weigh 100 pounds. 

J. 8. Darling, Woodstock, has a fine flock of 
60 sheep, bred from Merino ewes and South 
Down buck. He thinks it a good cross. 

P. E. Rogers, Hartland, has an excellent 
farm of 150 acres. He has 40 coarse-wool 
sheep, 9 cows and 7 horses. His horses are 
Percherons. He raised D. P. Spalding’s horse, 
mentioned two weeks ago. He will winter 20 
hogs, Chester Whites. He had 600 bushels of 
corn; does all his work with the aid of a 
twelve-year-old boy. His father, C. W. Rogers, 
lives on an adjoining farm. He has 4 cows and 
90 sheep, fine wool. Two years ago he lost half 
his flock, others lost a large percent of their 
flocks. In the time of the “wah” he paid $3000 
for 50 acres, paid for it in three years by raising 
wool. 

The next farm is owned by J.G. Morgan, an 
old subscriber to the Farmer. He was away, 
but a young man that works for him told me 
that the farm had 300 acres. He has 8 cows, 
yoke of oxen, 2 horses, 150 sheep. He had 70 
barrels of apples, 500 baskets of corn, 86 bushels 
of wheat. 

H. W. Walker, South Woodstock, has a farm 
of 320 acres; is milking 14 high-grade Jersey 
cows 13 of which are fresh milkers. He uses 
the Cooley creamery, and is making 100 pounds 
ot choice butter a week. At the dairymen’s as- 
sociation held at Burlington January, 1889, he 
took first premium. He has 120 regular Meri- 
nos. He showed me 8 choice yearling Jersey ‘ 
heifers. He makes about 150 gallons maple 
py gets $1.25 per gallon, which proves it to 
be a No.1 article. Mr. Walker makes a good 
many sugar cakes that sell from 20 to 25 cents 








per pound. He had 450 bushels corn and 270 
bushels oats. 

J. K. Hoadley, South Woodstock, has a farm 
of 280 acres very pleasantly situated. He will 
milk this winter 12 high-grade Holstein cows. 
He has 125 grade Merino sheep. He raised this 
year 400 bushels of corn, 100 of oats and (don’t 
mention it) of potatoes. FP. W. O. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The farmers’ club of Royalston, Mass., met 
and re-organized Nov. 26th. 


F. J. Gerry of West Garland (Me.) is making 
about 650 pounds of butter per week at his 
creamery. 


The price of Boston surplus milk is to be 17 
cents for November and the amount will not be 
much less than two days supply,the exact figures 
and the report of the committee will not be 
ready before next week. 


The Worcester South agricultural society 
will hold an institute at West Brookfield, Mass., 
Tuesday, Dec. 17th, at 10:30 a.m.° Subject— 
“Does tarming offer as great inducements to 
young men as other pursuits?” Secretary 
W. R. Sessions wili attend the meeting. 


The Rhode Island state board of agriculture 
will hold the second farmers’ meeting of the 
winter in Burrillville grange hall, Harrisville, 
R. I., on Wednesday, Dec. 18th, at 1: 30 o’clock 
P.M. The speaker of the day will be Hon. 
James Cheesman of Southboro, Mass., who 
will deliver a lecture on ‘‘The care of dairy cat- 
tle and their product, milk.” 

The meeting at Fitchburg was the first in the 
history of board of agriculture work in New 
England where the secretaries were all present 
The several secretaries should know one an- 
other and have an opportunity for comparing 
means and methods. A system adapted to one 
state or section may not be equally adapted to 
the wants of another, but while man continues 
an imitative creature he cannot know too 
much of what his contemporaries are doing. 

From Royalston, Mass., a correspondent 
writes: The farmers have their fall work done 
in spite of the frequent rains. The swamps are 
more than over-flowing. Polatoes of home cul- 
ture are 80 to 85 cents per bushel; choice 
varieties for seed, $1 and upwards. Eggs, 35 to 
40 cents; beets, 70 cents; turnips, 50 cents; 
parsnips, 2 cents per pound; cabbages, from 5 


to 10 cents a head. Prices of butter vary ac- 
cording to quality, a good grade bringing from 
25 to 30 cents. Hay is very plenty, but farmers 
in this vicinity do not sell, preferring to buy 
extra cattle and use it themselves. The farm- 
ers are talking now of having a milk separator 
put io, but there is no decision as yet. 


Our Wilmot, N. H., correspondent writes: 
Our potatoes rotted, wheat, beans, beets, and in 
fact most everything but corn rusted on account 
of wet weather. But we are far from danger of 
starvation, and are still of the opinion that 
people had better stick to these “Granite hill- 
side farms” than “pull up stakes” and go West. 
The price of apples ranges from $1.25 to $2.00 


per barrel; potatoes, 40 to 50 cents per bushel; 
onions $1.00 per bushel; corn and meal about 
$1.00 per cwt.; flour, $5.00 to $5.25 per barrel ; 
beet per quarter, 4 and 54 cents per pound, and 
other things at corresponding prices. Eggs 
bring 30 cents per dozen. Last summer they 
sold two and one-half dozen for the price now 
received for one. 


A correspondent of an exchange reports a 
dealer in his town purchasing 1000 pounds of 
turkeys in Boston, where forty years ago one- 
third of the farmers raised turkeys for the mar- 
ket and there was a surplus to send out of town. 
At that time corn was worth $1.00 per bushel 
and turkeys 10 to 12 cents per pound. Now 


corn is worth 50 cents per bushel and turkeys 
trom 18 to 23 cents per pound. The reasons 
given for the change bythe editor of the Manches- 
ter Union are, the increased cultivation of smal! 
fruits with whicb the turkeys make trouble, the 
increased use of paris green where turkeys fre- 
quently search for insects, and the decreasing 
number of boys and girls to tend the turkeys. 

The South Bristol (Mass.) farmers’ club has 
arranged an interesting program for its winter’s 
institutes. Dec. 14th, D. W. Dean will speak 
on the subject “Natural consequences.” Dec. 
28th, in the forenoon Secretary Sessions will 
speak on the ‘‘Farmers need of and opportunity 
for education,” and in the afternoon S. A. 
Hickox of South Wilbraham on ‘ Dairying.” 
Jan. llth, the speakers will be D. C. Potter on 
‘“‘Ventilation and sanitation of the farm,” and 
F. H. Pasell on “Floriculture”; Jan. 25th, G. 
C. Hatch and Hon. E. H. Bennett on “Farm 
law.” Feb. 9th is women’s day, and Feb. 22d 
the annual meeting. March 8th, there will be 
an address by ex-President Levi Stockbridge. 
March 22d will be young people’s day. 





PERSONAL. 
Searle,the Australian sculler, is reported to 
be dying. 
Emin Pasha is lying at the German hospital 
at Bagamoyo in a very critical condition. 


Stanley announces that he will devote the re- 
mainder of his life to African explorations. 


Mrs. Scott-Lord, sister of Mrs. Harrison, 
died Wednesday morning in Washington. 


William Wallard Hubbard, once a promi- 
nent abolitionist orator, died this week. 


John G. Whittier is so enfeebled by old age 
and illness, and will be unable to receive friends 
on his 82d birthday, which occurs on the 17th 
instant. 

Rev. George L. Perin, one of the ablest clergy- 
men in the Universalist denomination, has re- 
signed his Boston pastorate to lead a mission- 
ary movement in Japan. 


E. V. Nelson of Royalston, Mass., had ap ox 
weighing 20 cwt. break through the stable floor 
and fall nine feet into the barn cellar; but fortu- 
nately the ox came out without injury. 

Mr. Benjamin Johnson the very enterprising 
and energetic publisher of the New England 
Grocer sends us the itinerary of a California ex- 
cursion of New England grocers, fruit and pro- 
duce dealers, which leaves Boston Wednesday, 
Feb. 5th and returns Saturday, March 8th. 

M. Richard Jaques of Newbury, a practi- 
cal, progressive farmer, has for a long series of 
years taken an active part in the agricultural 
exhibitions in his town. For sixteen years he 
won the first premium at the plowing match. 
He is now 83 years of age, hale and hearty, and 
retains all his faculties to a wonderful degree. 
He lives on the productive farm his ancestors 
occupied for several generations. A mammoth 
elm tree adorns the front of the mansion which 
Mr. Jaques’s grandfather planted more than 150 
years ago from a mere twig, and it is called 
the veteran elm of Newbury. Young Richard, 
the third. seems to inherit the sterling qualities 
of his grandfather. He showed the writer a fine 
colt of 18 months old whose weight is 1100 lbs., 
said colt is well broken to harness by the lad, 


and a better colt probably cannot be found in 
the state. Mr. Jaques has long been a sub- 
scriber and great admirer of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, and long may he live to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. Ould Newbury of ye-olden 
time was settled in 1635, and formerly included 
W. Newbury and Newburyport, and is beauti- 
fully situated at the mouth of the Merrimac 
river, and is one of the best agricultural towns 
in Essex county. 





IN GENERAL. 
Boston re-elected a republican mayor. 
The deposed emperor of Brazil has arrived 
safely in Portugal. 
Friends of the re-organization plan of the 
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Atchison are jubilant because the old bond 
issues are coming in for exchange so fast. 

A bold life insurance fraud has been unearth- 
ed in St. Louis. 

Gilbert’s and Sullivan’s new opera is known 
as ‘‘The Gondoiers.” 

The New York guarantee fund for a world’s 
tair amounts to $5,135,826. 

There is universal mourning in the South 
over the death of Jefferson Davis. 





The American federation of labor held its 
tourth annual session in Boston this week. 


Johnstown, Pa., had a dozen persons killed 
and thirty more injured in a theatre panic. 

Mrs. Mary Tyler of Somerville, the heroine 
of the song, ‘“‘Mary had a little lamb,” died this 
week. 

A telephone wire connecting with a street car 
wire in Cambridge melts the track and killsa 
horse. 

An electric-light lineman was burned to 
death on the wires last Monday in New York 
city. 

The London Morning Post thinks that Eng- 
land should not ignore America’s naval ac- 
tivity. 

A Maine steamer recently carried more than 
fifty cords of Christmas trees to the New York 
markets. 


A defaulting cashier has been arrested charged 
with setting the Minneapolis Tribune building 
on fire. 

A bid of $14,000 fails to buy the thorough- 
bred stallion Spendthrift at the Lexington, Ky., 
auction. 

Forty loaded freight cars were destroyed at 
the Victoria bridge smashup at Montreal 
Monday. 

The four United States war cruisers which 
have been visiting Boston sailed for Lisbon 
Saturday. 

Prof. G. D. Bartholomew and his twenty-four 
intelligent horses are at the Grand Opera House 
in Boston this week. 

The heaviest rain-storm eyer known in Ari- 
zona has just ended. The rainfall for five days 
was 4 76 inches. 

The farm buildings of Willis J. Paul, Mont- 
ville, Me., were burned Sunday night. Loss, 
$2,500 ; insurance, $1,450. 

Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro says Brazil is not 
yet prepared for a republic and that he will re- 
turn to Brazil if the people call him. 


Under the plan of re-organization the 
Atchison bond holders should deposit their 
bonds on or before December 15. 

At the Bangor, Me., go-as-you-please race 
Guerrere makes a score of 1804 miles in 30 
hours, breaking the world’s record. 

At the police headquarters, New York, on 
Saturday, gambling implements valued at $35,- 
000 were destroyed, the proceeds of thirty-five 
raids. 

The Boston fruit and produce exchange has 
referred the excessive freight charges on Dela- 
ware and New Jersey peaches to the interstate 
commerce commission. 

The partisans of Boulanger were more than 
usually violent at the Chamber of Deputies 
Monday and his opponents pushed the passion 
of his followers to its limit. i 

The recent Vienna snowstorm was 4 regular 
blizzard. It has required 5000 laborers to clear 
the more important thoroughfares and 7000 
soldiers and railway men to assist the railroad 
companies in clearing their tracks. 

Queen Victoria is breaking down rapidly. 
She is lame from rheumatism and her mind is 


not as bright as it was. Since she learned that 
the Prince of Wales has an incurable disease 
she has failed rapidly. 


The resolution of Senator Hoar providing for 
the classification of the United States senators 
from the three new states adopted by that body 
settles the principle that the senate rather than 
the state has the right to make such classifica- 
tion. 

The government’s receipts from all sources 
for the year ending June 30th were $387 ,000,000 
The ordinary expenses were $282,000,000, and 
the total expenses, including the sinking fund, 
were $329,000,000, leaving an excess of receipts 
over expenditures after providing for the sink- 
ing fund, of $573,000,000. 

The New Brunswick railroad is having a 
number of new freight cars built under the new 
system of the frost proof car company of Bos- 








ton. Five of these cars were loaded with pota- 
toes at Fort Fairfield, Me. They passed 
through weather from 12 to 16 degrees below 
| zero without the use of artificial heat or any at- 
| tendance during the entire trip, and the potatoes 
| when unloaded showed no signs of frost. 

: : 

| The Central Massachusetts railroad has in- 
| structed conductors to honor tickets from state 


| grange meeting, which are printed “Not good 


after Dec. 19” on first train also of Dec. 20. 
| After the first train they will not be accepted. 
| As the last train from Northampton to Boston 
| leaves at 2 p M., parties who would otherwise be 
| obliged to leave at this hour can stay till the 
| close of the session and return the following 
| morning. 


| The blind chaplain of the House Monday 
| created a sensation at the opening of the session 
of the House by praying for the family of the 
late Jeffarson Davis. 
| ticularly touching, and as he prayed that all 
hearts of the country should carry the words of 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘With charity for all and 
malice toward none,’ there was a noticeable 
bow of beads on both sides of the chamber. 


His invocation was par- 


| The farmers’ club of Oakham, Mass., held 
their annual supper on Wednesday evening 
Nov. 20th. Music was furnished by the Oak- 
ham cornet band, and there were readings and 
recitations by members of the club. Quite a 
number were present from New Braintree, and 
the after supper speeches were by members and 
visitors including Ex-Senator Gleason and re- 


presentatives-elect Allen and Tufts. The club, 
although small in numbers, is wide awake and 
has arranged for a series of winter meetings the 
first of which was held Dec. 4th. The subject 
for consideration was ‘‘Grain: shall we buy it 
or raise it,” with an essay by Deacon Jesse 
Allen. 





Hark, the sound of many voices 
Jubilant in gladdest song, 

And full many a heart rejoices 
As the chorus floats along; 

“Hail the Favorice Prescription.” 
How the happy voices blend. 

‘Wonderful beyond description— 
Woman’s best and truest friend.” 

Well may it be called woman’s best friend, 
since it does for her what no other remedy has 
been able to do. It cures all those delicate 
derangements and weaknesses peculiar to 
females. Cures them, understand. Other 
preparations may afford temporary relief, but 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription effects a 
permanent cure. It is guaranteed to do this, or 
the money paid for it will be promptly refunded. 
It is the great remedy of the age. 





The worst Nasal Catarrh, no matter of how 
long standing, is permanently cured by Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 

Last week’s FARMER and Homes is a valua- 
ble number and gives the meat of the entire 
session of the Fitchburg meeting. G. M. 
Twitchell. 
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THE most cherished of all the griddle 
cakes, and when properly made the most 
delicious. It has been against buckwheat 
cakes made in the old-fashioned way with 
yeast or risen overnight that they were fre- 

uently heavy or sour; that disagreeable ef- 
ects followed their eating. It has been found 
that these objections are completely over- 
come by mixing them with the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder instead of yeast. Quickly 
made; no setting overnight; no materials 
spoiled. Risen with Royal Baking Powder 
they are most delicious —light, sweet, ten- 
der, assuredly wholesome, and may be eaten 
by any one without the slightest inconven- 
ience. Once tested from the following re- 
ceipt, the buckwheat cake will be awarded a 
prominent place among our table delicacies. 

Receipt.—Take two cups of buckwheat flour, one 
cup of wheat flour, two tablespoons of Royal Baking 
Powder, one half teaspoon of salt and sift dry, well 
and thoroughly together. Then mix with sweet milk 
into a thin batter and bake at once on a hot griddle. 
Try them made this way. They will be a revelation. 

Royal Baking Powder is specially made 
for use in the preparation of the finest, most 
wholesome, and delicate cookery. Because 
of its great strength it is also the most eco- 
nomical of leavening agents. 
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BOSTON RETAIL 


Inside Faneuil 





PRICES, | 


Hall Market. 





Corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwakzp, 


No. 5, Vealand Mutton; 
- Poultry and 


* 9, 


GEO. H. RussELL, Nos. 
Game; STURTEVANT & 


HALEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 
Nos. 23 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, 

os. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
/gq8; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
ana Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 


Fish; 


aM 


GRO. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
iare, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BaAtEs & YERXA, 
No.6 &8 F. H. Square, Groceries. | 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


tutter, 7 B— 
Print «+. 28 @. 30 
Best tub *e 25 a Ad 30 
Fair tub, - 20 a - 
Good tub, -18@. 20 
Cheese,¥ th old 19@ « 20 
new # th. .10 @. 12 


Brie,each,. . @. 26 
Neufchatel,ea @. 5 
Eggs,¥ doz. . 
ommon. .25 @. 28 
Fancy. . .38 @. 40 


Frutt and Berries. 


Apples—¥ pk 25 @. 50 

dried, # ® 144 @. 15 
Bananas, doz 15 @. 35 
Citron, ¥ bh .25 @. 80 
Cocoanut, each10@. 15 
Dates, ¥ b .10 @. 16 
Fize, ¥ b ‘ .25 @. 30 


Lemons, doz 20 @. 30 
Orang +s, @ dz 25@. 50 
Prunes, ¥ bh .6@. 25 
Pears # doz... @. 75 
Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 30 

Valencias, bh 8 @. 10 

Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Zantecur’nts,10 @ 12 





Grapes #vbh.10@. 16 
Malaga «ee -@. 30 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &ec. 


Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 
Lobster,¥B.. @. 12 
Oysters . Common $1 00 

¥ gall . 125 ext 250 
Salmon,sm. @. 30 
Tongues and Sound 
o+ @. 12%) 


Cod, dry, ¥b. @- 8 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 
Halibut,sm,¥B @. 17 
Herrings, do. dz @. 20 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 
Mackerel— 
Salt,each .- @. 15 pickled 
Fish--Fresh. 


Black Bass ¥ b@. 20 | Halibut,¥Wh. .20@,. 20 


Od, @ tb «++ @- 8 | Lobsterboiled?tha. 12 
tengues, Wh. @. 15 |Mackerel ¥ th. @. 25 
liver oil, pt . @. 40 | Red Snapper # th @. 20 

Cisk,@B..- @. 8 |StrBass. .¥b@ .2 

els, i .. + @. 15 |Salmontrout. . @. 15 

Fiounders, B® . @. 8 |Smelts? th. .12@. 25 


Salmon Trout ¥ th. 15 
Whitefish ¥ th .@. 15 
White Bait #?bB@. 30 


Frogs .¥ doz @. 50 
Goldtish, .20 @. 2 
Green Turtle ¥b@. 25 


H ,ddock, ¥v b a & . @ 
Groceries. 

Coffee— Maple Syrup @.125 
Old Gov. Java @. 83 |Mustard,.. 25 @. 40 
Rio,. . « »-%& @. 27 |Rice, Wb .6,8@. 9 

Cream Tartar, & @. 40 |Saleratus, ¥B6@. 8 

Crackers— Sago, Wb... @. 
Boston, ¥ Bh. @. 6 |Sea Moss, ¥ bh. @. 20 
Butter... 9@. 25 |Sagar— 
Oyster. .+ 7@. 11] Granulatedb @. 74 
Pilot . . « -9 @- 10 Powdered... @. 8 

Cereals— Crushed .. @- st 
Oat mil?bh. 340 . 3} — eee 68 . 2 
Hominy .- 36. Spices— 

Corn ~ a & Cassia, WB. @. 30 
Rye meal ..« @- 3 Cloves eee @.- 35 
Crushed wheat @. 44] Allspice... @. 20 
Buckwheat . @. Pepper . .35 @. 40 

F our— Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Haxall, b’l 650@ 675 Nutmegs .. @. 85 
Taylor’s best . .600 Mace .... @. 100 
St.Louis. ... 575 |Starch— 

Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 Satin gloss B @. 8 

Honey, comb, 15@ . 20 Silver gloss . @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Jams,in glass18 @. 25 |TapiocaY B.. @. 7 

Molasses— Tea— 

Porto Rico, fl Oolong »« .35 @. 75 
5@. Japan. . .35 @. 75 





Breakfast .35 @. 75 


60 
Cienfuegos . @. 40 
0 90 Hyson,best . @. 90 

70 


Syrup... - Ce. 
New Orleans @. 





Cooking. .-+ @. 40 
Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, ¥ B— legs, ¥@B .15 @. 164 
Sirloin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, ¥B 8 @. 10 
Round do..12 @. 14 chops,¥ &.17 @. 25 
Kump do .25 @. 2 haslet,ea. .6 @. 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 | Pork, ¥ th— 

Rib, roast .15 @. 20 Roast&steak 9@ 10 
Chuckrib. »7@. 10 rib. » +++ 9@-s 10 
Liver. » » -8 @. 10 |Sweetbreads, 50 @. 75 

Lamb— Siet,. 7B. ..6@. 8 
hind qr, ¥B163@. 20 |Tallow,¥B .5@. 6 
fore qr. ¥ tb .@. 10/Veal,hindgr 15 @. 17 

Lird,leaf,. 7B... 9 foreqr ..»-.7@. 10 
Tried, ees @. 11 loins, ‘ee 15 6. 20 

Mautton— head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beef,corned,®6 @. 12 (Tripe, ¥B . 8 @. 15 
smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ i 10 @. 12 
Pork, hams, i611 @. 12 | Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Bacon, # & 11 @. 12 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ 10g. 12 


houlders— |\Sausage,” bhirg @. 9 
Smoked,B @. 8 | smali ..-. @. 10 
Corned, bh @. 8 Bologna, ¥ B84@. 8 
Salt, 7b.» @. 9! 
Nuts. 
Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 ;Pecans, . , .15 @. 20 
Castana, # t& 12 @. 15 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. = 


FJberts, 7 B 15 @. 20 eee @. 2 
Peanuts, 7 B.8 @. 10 
Poultry and Game. 


Ducks ..+se-e @- 20 snes ee @. 60 

Fowls, ¥ th... @. 15 | Turkeys, ¥ ~@. 20 

Green geese,. -@- 20 |Chicken, ¥ th 20@. 25 

Black ducks, # pr $150 |Grouse, # pr $1 25@1 50 

Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 )Venison?h..@. 2 
Vegetabies. 


Artichokes, qt12}@. 15 |Onions, pk .30 @. 35 
Brussels Sproutsqt25g35 | Oyster plant bch124 . 15 
Beets, peck,. 30@. 35 |Parsnips . pk 30@. 35 
Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 
Celery # bunchl15@. 25 | Peas, split, # qt @. 10 
Carrots,¥ peck .@. 30 | Radishes ¥ bch 8 @ -10 


Naples, 





Cucumbers, . 10@. 15 |Squashes, 

Cauliflower ea 20@. 30 marrow.¥ bh @. 2 
Cranberries ¥ qt 12@ 15 turban. . -@. 
Lettuce, ¥ hd . 8@. 12 |Turnips,pk 2@ _ 30 





Mint, boh, ..- @. 10 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


Tomatoes hothouse ¥ tb 
50@60 














Conflagrations like that ot the past fortnight 
have verified the old axiom that “its an ill wind 
which blows no one good,” for building materials 
of all kinds are in good demand all around. The 
market which sustains the inner man can be sum. 
marized in the three quotable terms unchanged, 
steady or quiet. Game, hay and truck, whiie not 
related by ties of consanguinity, as it were, are 
dull and slow. Sugars are strong—the only article 
on the market requiring that term. 

There is no excitement in the dry goods market 
Holiday goodsare meeting with a fair sale. Cot 
ton goods are in a strong position generally and 
values are firm. 

Our New York reporter, G. 8. Palmer, 166 Reade 
street, writes us: ‘Warm weather is generally 
disappointing to the trade in dressed poultry and 
other perishable produce. Christi ¢ will cccur 
this year on Wednesday, but large buyers will se- 
cure most of their stock early.” 


Appies.—Trade is moderate with a good demand 
for export. Shipments have been light. The 
market is quoted at: Choice Snows $3@3 50, Tol- 
man sweets, $250@3; Michigan greenings, $2 50@ 


, 3; common do, $2@2 nod No. 1 Baldwins, $2 50@ 


8; No.2 $1@2; Hubbardstons, $2@2 50; Western 
mixed lots, $2@2 26; common $1@1 70 # bbl. 

New York: Apples in light supply, prices are 
higher, fancy Spitz and Kings $4 50, Greenings and 
Baldwins $2 25@3, other varieties $2@2 75. Evap- 
orated apples 9@10c, sun dried 4345}, chopped 3}. 


Butter.—Prices are firmer on the best fresh 
lots, yet the volume of sales is not as large as 
dealers would like. Well — summer creamery 
is being gradually disposed of. 

We quote: Extra creamery, 25@27c; firsts and 
extra tirsts, 17@22c; New England dairy, 15@18, 
choice selections 20c; extra imitation creamery, 
16@18c. 

Elgin—25 to 29c. 

New York: State dairy, tubs and pails 22 to 23c; 
entire dairy 18@2lc. 

Beeans.—The demand is still moderate and the 
market is quiet with prices only fairly steady. 
Domestic waite beans are in large receipt, and as 
there is only a fair demand, prices rule easy. 
Yellow eyes continue in better supply. Red kid- 
neys continue scarce and firm. 

We quote: Choice hand-picked small pea, $2 05 
@2 10 ¥ bushel; hand-picked mediums and large 
pea, $190@2; choice yellow eyes, $2 90@3 15; red 
kidneys, $3 25@3 sae foreign mediums. $1 50@1 70; 
foreign pea, $1 90. 

N m oy beans $2 50; medium $1 85; 
white kidney $2 70; red kidney $3 30@3 40. = 
Cheese.—The market for cheese is steady, bu 
trade is dull, and some of the dealers think that 
the market has beeu at its worst for the season. 
Prices rule fairly steady on the basis of 104@11c for 
the best Northern stock. A round lot could not be 
moved at over 10jc, while on the cther hand it 
would be hard to buy the best under llc. The beat 
Northern extras are bringing 104@1lc, with an 
occasional fancy lot at 11}c. The Liverpool mar- 

ket is unchanged at 55s, 

Coal.—The coal trade is dull owing to the es- 
pecially unfavorable weather. Prices remain un- 
ehanged. ws 

Eggs.—The supply of fresh eggs is unusually 
shorts consequent “4 the market is firm. Strictl 
fresh eastern eggs are in light supply and will 


bring 30c. Ordinary held stock continues steady 


and are quoted at 18@2l1c. 
We quote: Eastern extras, 30c; fancy near-by 





stock, higher; firsts, 23@25c; extra Vermont and 
New Hampshire, 30c; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 24@26c; P. E. I., 24@26c; Western, 27@ 
28¢; Michigan cnoice, 28¢; Canadians, 25@26c. 
on pe lc higher. 

New York: Fresh eggs 28@29c; Leghorn, 32c; 
limed, 13c. 

Flour and Meal.—There is no 
change in the flour market. Values are steady. 

We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 09@2 25; ex- 
tra and seconds, $300@410; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $3 50@435; winter wheat, 
clear and straight, $410@470; winter patent, 
$4 75@5 35; spring patent, $5 204565; Canada 
$4 50@5 25; rye flour, $3@3 50; graham flour, $2 50 
@3 00; oatmeal, $5 00@6 00. Cornmeal—export corn 
meal, $2 10@2 15; domestic, kiln dried $2 25@230; 
choice granulated, $2 60@2 70 bag meal 89@92c. 


Fruit. —Trade is fairly good. Florida oranges 
cantinue to arrive in large supply, but the demand 
is only fair and prices easy. There is a fair 
demand for grapes and the supply is good for this 
season Of the year. Trade in cranberries is mod- 
erate. The supply is large and of poor quality, but 
where the berries wre choice full prices can be ob- 
tained, 

We quote: Bananas, @1@2 4% bunch; oranges, 
Jamuica, $3 50@ 4 # box; Florida, $1 75@2 # box. 
lemons, $2 06a4 50¥ box; pears, Bosc, $3@5 ¥ 
bu; Anjou, $3 00@400 ¥ bush; Vicar, 75c@gl 00 ¥ 
bush; grapes, 10-th basket, 59@60c; Malaga, $9@12 
# crate; Cape Cod cranberries, $9@8 50 ¥ barrel; 
shellbarks, # bush, $2 50@2 75. 

New York: Cranberries, fancy, $9@10; other 
grades, $3@7; crates, $2@3. Grapes, Catawba, 
large baskets, 40@45c; Concord, 35@40c. Florida 
oranges in heavy supply selling from $2@275 ¥ 
box. There is a continued scarcity of cranberries, 
and fancy Cape Cod $10 and 1! ¥ bbl, soft inferior 
$3@5. Florida oranges from $2@2 50 ¥ box; cher- 
ries 12c; raspberries 24c. Hickory nuts, $2 # bu. 


Fish —The mackerel season is over and the 
catch is very small forthe season, The situation 
is quiet but firm. Quotations in the jobbing trade 
are low. Large 38 $15@16, medium 2s $16, and 
from these the figuras are all the way up to $30 as 
the top price for extra No. 1s and $35 for bloaters. 
The cod fish market is firmer withthe catch 
claimed to be hardly more than two-thirds of the 
average. It is in the face of the light catch of 
mackerel that makes cod fish holders firm. The 
jobbers are asking $4 50@475 for medium and as 
high ae $6@6 25 for large. Haddock are quoted at 
$2 50@3 00. Fresh fish are in good demand and the 
supply is not excessive and prices are ranging 
about as tollows: Large cod are selling at $3 50@ 
4; market cod, #3@3 50; steak cod, $4@5; haddock 
$3@3 50; cusk and hake, $1 30@2; pollock, $1 50@ 
2; steak pollock, $250; white halibut. 17@18c; 

ray, 14@15c; chicken, 22@25c; frozen salmon, 25c; 
rozen bluefish, 9910c; native smelts,8@10c. There 
are a few fresh mackerel offering at 4@1l5c There 
are no frozen herring here yet, thoagh there are 
several cargoes on the way. Oysters are in steady 
request, with the market steady at $1@125. Trade 
isin good shape, but with some complaint from 
the dealers of low prices, Lobsters are more 
scarce,and lc firmer, at 8c for alive and 10c for 
boiled. Clams are scarce, and the market is firm, 
but without change in prices. Scallops are steady 
at $1 25. 

Grain.—Corn is firmer with prices higher. 
The oat market is steady, with general values un- 
changed. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 47@474c; steamer 
ye'low,47@474c; steamer$mixed, 46@464c; no grade, 
43@44c for good, with off lots as to quality. Oats, 
fancy at 334@344c; clipped at 334@35c; No. 2 white, 
314@33jc No. 3 white, 30@31c; low grades 27@28. 


Heps.—The market is unchanged. We quote: 
Good to choice New York, 1859, |\2@14c; good to 
choice, 1888, New York, 7@llc: common to good, 
1887, New York, nominal, 3@6c. 


Bay and Straw.—The receipts of hay are 
heavy, consequently the market is weak. Straw 
is steady. 

We quote: Choice new prime hay, $17@18; 
fair to good,$15@16; east fine, $14@15; poor to ord, 
$9@12; east swale, $10; choice rye straw, $16@ 
1650; oat straw, $8@9. 

New York: Choice hay 80@55c! rye straw 70@ 
85c; whi'e clover 13@l4c. 


Hides.—The movement in hides is dull, with 
but little business dove so far this week. Prices 
hold about the same for foreign hides. Buffs are 
meeting witha small sale, with the range at about 
43@54, as supplies are wanted. Domestic hides 
are cull and unchanged in price. Tanned skins 
hold firm., with offerings very strongly held. 


Leather.—The market continues fairly active. 
While the best movement in upper leather is still 
in wax and kip, a fair sale of other grades is no 
ticeable. Grain leather sells fairly, while the call 
for buff is up to expectations. Finished caif skins 
are quiet but steady. Hemlock sole leather is in 
quiet demand, but steady in price. Crop sole is 
moving well with values firm. Rough leather is 
in quiet demand, but no material change in price 
can be noted. 


Lumber. —The outlook for the building anoth- 
er season ia good,and consequently the lumber mar- 
ket feels the effect of this and dealers will prepare 
for a good business this year. Spruce is steady with 

uotations at $14@15 for easy dimensions, $15a16 
or frames. Spruce bards are selling at $2#@25 
with clear kiln dried dowm ae low as $12@13 tor 
under floors. Box boards are worth $848 50 for 
& inch and $10 50@11 for inch. Southern pine is 
in good request with prices on the basis of $25@ 
28 for yard floorings. Hard wood is steady with a 
fair request selling as follows: Quartered oak, $55 
460; whitewood $-in, $25@27; 1-in $33434; 14 to3 
in, $34@36; steamer stock $29@31; cherry, 1-in. 
$80G85; thicker $85@95; §-in, $65@68; black wal- 
nut, 1}@2-in, $95@110; 1-in, $90@95; medium 

rades, $70@80; rejects, $55@65; culls at $40@45; 
Scena, #66@70; l-in-ash, $40, 1}@2-in, $41@42; 
3@4 in, $43@45. Clapboards are selling well, with 
the market quite firm at: Spruce extra, $35; clear 
33; second clear, $24, Pine, sap extra, $53@55; 
sap clear, $48@50; sap second clear, $35@37; heart 
extra, $58; heart clear, $554@57. Shingles are sel- 
ling quietly, with the market quoted at: Extra 
sawn cedear, $3 2593 40; clear, $2 85@2 90; extra 
No. 1, $2@2 25; No. 1, $150; cypress No. 1, 6x18 
inch, $7 50; 5x15-inch, 86 25; 4x!8 inchg5. Laths 
are steady at $2 for cargo and $210@220 for car 
lots. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Millfeed is 
quiet at quotations. 

We quote: Sack spring, $14 50% ton; sack win- 
ter $15 50 @15 75 # ton; Michigan bran in bulk 
$15 50; middlings $15 50@1850 # ton. Cottonseed 
meal, $23 50@24 #” ton for new meal to arrive, 
December shipment. 


Mutton and Veal. — The market remains 
steady. Veale are a little easier. 

We quote: Choice spring lambs, 10c; fancy, 10 
@lic; others, 6@64c. Mutton, choice, 84@9c. 
Veal, fancy, 9@104c; others, 5@9c. 

New York: Dressed veal 7@10c. 


Potatoes.—The market is quiet with no new 
potatoes. 

We quote: Houlton Hebrons 65c; Houlton Rose 
60c; Aroostook Hebrons 65c; Aroostook Rose 
60@63c; Vermont Rose and Hebrons 58c; New 
York Burbanks and white stars 58c; Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia hebrons 65c; New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia rose 60@63c; Prince Edward Island 
Hebrons 65c; Prince Edward Island rose, 63 
Prince Edward Island stars and Burbanks 60c; 
silver dollars 58@60c; Chenangoes 53@55c; Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick rose and hebrons ¥ bbl 


iaterial 


75. 

New York: Potatoes have advanced and white 
star selling at $1 87@200; rose and hebron $1 62@ 
187; sweet potatoes $3@350 ¥ bbl. There are 
many orders coming in now from the south for pure 
rose and hebron from Maine, for seed purposes, 
and such are selling from $2@2 25, other grades 
$1 75@1 88, sweet potatoes $3@3 24. 

Pork and Lard.— The market continues 
steady and prices firm. 

We quote: Long cuts, $1250@13; short cuts, 
$1250@13; backs, $1250@13; lean cuts, $13 50; 
pork tongues, $18; mess, $12; prime mess, $13; 
extra prime,@11 50; butt pork’ $11; fresh ribs,8@13; 
sausages, 8c; bologna sausage, 84c; lard, choice, 
6j@7c ¥ tb in tierces and tubs; pails in 
cases, 74@7}c; hams, 10@11c; small, 114c. 

New York: Dressed pork, light, 7c, and medi- 
um, 5@6c. 

Poultry.—The market for turkeys is firmer 
but chickens continue easy. Quail and grouse are 
plenty with other kinds of game in gooa supply. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys, 17@19c; chickens, 
12@15c; fowls, 13@14c; ducks, 13@14c; geese, 
12@14c, Western—turkeys, 15@17c; fowls,10@12c; 
chickens, 12@13c. Live poultry, 10c. Game— 

rouse, 85c@$l 00 ¥ pair; quail, $200 # dozen; 

lack duck, 80c@$1 00 ¥ pair; common wild dusk, 
50c # pair; venison saddles, 15@16c; whole deer, 
1 


0c. 

New York: Turkeys to-day selling at 13@16c; 
chickens, 11@14c; fowls, 9@11c; ducks, 12@14c, and 
geese, 9@12c. Quail $1 560 ¥ dozen; partridge, $1 
#.pair; red head duck, $1@2: mallard, 85c; rab- 
bits, 15@15¢, 

Sugar.—There continues an active demand for 
refined sugar, and sales on the basis of 7to 74c ¥ 
tb for granulated. Raw sugars are in fair demand 
at firm prices. 

We quote: Cuba, falr to good refining, 5}@5ic; 
centrifugals, 96 degrees test, 6}c; Manilas, 4@3}c; 
lloilos, 4@4}c; Javas, Nos. 10 to 11, 6}c. 


Tallow.—The market is dull, city rendered 
selling at 4#@44c, with country lots at about 4c. 

New York: Tallow is steady; city ($2 for pack- 
ages), 4fc. 

Truck.—Trade is quiet, sales being mad: at 
old prices. 

Beets, 50@60c ¥ bush. Carrots, 40@50c per 
bushel. Onions, Spanish 85@95c # crate; na- 
tive, $2 00@2 254 bbl; red onions, 75c@$1 ¥ bu. 
Squash, marrow, $1¥ bbl; $15@$20¥ ten: turban 
and bay state, $1 00@125 # bbl, $18@20 ¥ ton. 
Turnips, native white 35@40c ¥ bush ; Russia, 75@$1 
¥ bu; white cape $100 ¥ barrel. Lettuce 75c@$1 
per dozen. Cucumbers, 10@l5c. Cabbage, $6@7 
# 100; savoy, $100 ¥ bbl. Pumpkins, 75c@$l ¥ 
bbl. Spinach, —@75e ¥ bu. [Cauliflower, $2 00@ 
250¥ dozen. Celery, 874c@$1 75 ¥ dozen. Oyster 

lant, $100@1 25 per dozen. Parsnip 50@75c ¥ 

ush. Parsley, $100 ¥ bush. Radishes, # doz, 
round 30@#0c long 75c@$1. Egg plunt $1 50@3 00. 
Tomatoes, hot house, 40@50c ¥ basket Brussels 
sprouts $2 00@2 25 ¥ peck. 

New York: Onions, choice red, $2 25@3, yellow, 
$2@2 50; cabbage, $5@6 # hundred; celery, 35@40c 
¥ dozen; Russia turnips, 75c@$1 ¥ barrel. 


Wool.—London prices hardened, except for 





medium greasy, which was held at the highest 
prices quoted last week. 

Fenno Bros. & Childs, No. 117 Federal street, 
quote: Fine unwashed Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, 20@22c; washed fine, 28@30c; medium un- 
washed Vermont and New Hampshire, 26@27c; 
washed medium, 34@35c; choice Maine super 

ulled. 40@42c, a to condition. ew 

ampshire and Vermont fine unwashed delaine at 
234@24c; finewashed do., 33 43¢4c. 

Kodliff & Katon, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 830@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled “a’* super 36@424c: “b” super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@424c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30431c; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 

a fair demand. 





LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 





This week . .4,896 10,626 266 26,850 627 
Last week . . 3,046 8,996 206 21,202 759 
One year ago. 1,684 9,191 140 26,284 694 


Horses... . . 556 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 





STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . 191 1738) R.I.&Conn, — — 
N. Hampshire 204 670| Western - 4,228 6,450 
Vermont ., 144 1268 | Canada, — 886 
Massachusetts 115 


6|N. Brunswick — 
New York .,. 14 108 


Total. 1. wes cee nne ce + £806 10,626 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg . 4,161 1633 | Eastern ., .191 1738 
Lowell .,. 805 | Old Colony... — 
Bos. & a7 331 6,450] Onf’t& boats 107 

N.Y.&N.E. — —_ i iin 

Total «.csevee 0 «0 « « £,896 10,626 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veails 


Maine— 
J.C. Libby & Son... i) 10 
A. P.Ldbay ..cccec 100 
Wheeler & Libby .... 200 
J.B Wales cesecer 600 6 
Gleson & Fiske ....6- 12 8 
Trafton & Molntire. ,, 18 8 
Taylor & Dennison ,,. + 20 
Randall & Hanson .., 19 9 
J.N. Richardson , eee 37 12 
oO. Ww. Ral h . . , . . . 6 
W.C. Littlefield ...., 7 3 
C Hallowell . *oenee 7 3 
Glines & Weston... .. - 26 
P. W. Thompson & Son. 16 
F. H. Coolidge . *eeee 10 
E. A. Shepard .....e. 20 
Holt & Thompon ...., 838 
Canada, 
O. S. Hurlbert . ee o 386 
New Hampshire— 
Whitten Bros. *eeevees 57 
Remick & Cheney .... 7 
H.A. Wilcox ...2...e 8 4 100 20 
Geo. Harrls . Lilt. 13 3 
D.W.Baker secees 8 1 62 15 
ee ee 20 22 
E. L. Sargent «ee cee 2 118 10 
A. 8. Moulton , o¢n-@ 8 25 100 20 
AS ae 10 
Adden & Heath... 8 50 5 
Dow & Moulton. .... 13 82 11 
Aldrich & Johnson, ,.. 14 110 21 
Breck & Wood... ive 30 15 60 
Vermont— 
M. G. Flanders. « » «s+ 20 7 220 40 
N. K. Campbell ..... 13 29 
W Ricker BSom.cece 3 7 2 1l 
D. E. Blanchard. .... 5 30 11 
B. 8. Hastings. « «se 6 95 3 
A. Williamson. ...5+. 4 20 108 12 
Piper & PONG ccc ee 20 105 20 
G. R. Crosby oe ae 6 301 11 
5 reer a a 6 80 6 
H.V. Whipple. Tae OF 14 120 13 
F.S. Kimball . corte 10 39 23 
|S §.) Freres |. + 95 3 
C.J. Udall 28. 606 ¢ 8 1 9 57 
W.G. Townsend ..,. 12 
W.A. Farnham ee ¢ ee 6 8 + 
Ga. ; ® Hall . . . . . . . . 3 Y 
Massachusetts— 
S @. Weary occ csse2re 36 6 110 
Was Hayden cack Ss 12 
Scattering ..sseccee 50 50 
ee + 6 owes 8 Pw 2 
P. FF. Latohfield. . ese 15 
New York— 
J.Shirley ..ceccece 108 
B. Muribert ...c220-> 14 1 
Western— 
PP Gould . . . ,. . . . . . 64 
Gilson & Wood eae 2 729 
N. Morris ‘eo 6@ 8 6 6 6 1301 
Ss. Taylor os-6 4 6 6.6 ¢ 48 
Sturtevant & Haley ... 128 
ae ee 96 
J.A. Hathaway ...e-. 1333 
J. Rollinger . 1.2 «eee 213 





BEEF CATTLE, 


The natural inference would be gathered that 
with 4161 cattle over the Fitchburg railroad, 106 
do over the Lowell railroad, 191 do over the East- 
ern railroad, all centered at the Union market 
yards, there would be a perfect glut and stagna- 
tion to the business as butchers could not handle 
them all, and as a consequence of an over-stocked 
market of cattle that could not be used for at least 
two or three weeks a decline of fully 1c must be 
effected, but this is not the case and cattle are firm. 

Nearly 5000 head of cattle have put in an appear- 
ance within the week. From the West 3900 head, 
the balance from New England and New York. 
As many of these cattle were for export the big 
supply did not materially effect the home market, 
and butchers were paying firm prices. Some of 
the best fancy cattle were sold at 6@6ic DW. The 
sheep market had a bright look. Butchers were 
quick to find the good flocks of lambs and pald firm 

rice. Western are beginning to sabe more 

reely, but butchers want to wipe out the northern 
before buying heavy in western. 

The call for Western beeves at Brighton market 
yards was somewhat limited. Several lots were 
sold by W. H. Monroe of good fair quality, but 
not anything fancy. We expect somethiaog in the 
fancy line by the latter part of next week intended 
—— for the Christmas trade; cattle that 
wi | cost dealers at Chicago $5 20 to $5 40 per cwt. 
Market prices have not improved on any grade. 
W. H- Monroe sold to a speculator a tidy Canes of 
steers that would probably weigh something like 
1250 pounds. Sale of 15 steers, av 1472 ths at 43c 
live weight; 15 do, av 1490 tbs at $4 60; 5 do, av 
1175 ts at $3 90. 

Maine cattle traders had on sale some of the rare 
fancy pairs such as Dick Sturtevant was not 
ashamed to pay 6}@64c DW. Not many beef cat- 
tle on the train, but a good lot of milch cows. Our 
friend Holt sold a pair of fancy cattle estimated to 
dress 2400 ths at 64c, 2to dress 1100 ths each at 90; 
Trafton & McIntire sold 2 choice cattle to dress 
2300 tbs at 6c DW, 4 oxen weighing 6460 ths at 3c 
LW; E. A. Shepard & Son sold 4 steers av 1200 ths 
at 3c; Glines & Weston sold 2 oxen to dress 1150 
tbs at 54c DW. 

J.QO. Sanborn sold a fancy pair of large 4700-h 
cattle to Sturtevant & Haley at 64c DW. A. 
Smith of Hadley, Mass., was at market for fat 
stockers, E.F. Adden of the firm Adden & Heath 
sold 2 steers to dress 750 hs each at5ic DW. J.A. 
Hathaway sold 16 steers av 1220 Ibs at $4 20 LW, 5 
do av 1100 tbs at 2}c, 3 do av 1000 ths at 34c, 8 do av 
1290 tbs at $3 80, 2 do av 1100 ths at 2c,4do av 1400 
tbs at 4jc, 18 do av 1560 ths at $5 20, 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Food oxen $575 | Secondqual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium b + « 6 » -$600@ 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra..... «$460 | sue tofair $4 00 @4 25 
@'d to prime 450 |Slim ..., 3 37@@3 75 

A few lots of premiumsteersoost . $4 70@5 00 

Shipments from the foreign ports are increasing, 
and as the increase we find values decreasing at 
the English ports. During the past seven days 
the market has dropped 4c and values the same as 
two weeks ago. e expect a still further decline 
within the week. There is a new feature started, 
the shipping of stockers to Germany by a German 
firm, who took out 729 head this week on steamer 
Schlesing. The firm’s name is Gilson & Wood. 
They intend to make shipments once every two 
weeks, consisting of calves = to three year olds. 
Steamer Stockholm City, cattle by N. Morris 
Steamer Bostonian for rerped. 770 cattle by N, 
Morris. Steamer Norseman for Liverpool, 548 cat- 
tle by J. A. Hathaway, 109 do by J. Rollinger. 
Steamer Palestine, 244 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 
100 do by J. Rollinger. 


WORKING OXEN. 


Working oxen in light request. 

J. D. Hosmer sold a working oxen gth 7 ft 
6 in LW 36500 ths at $135, 1 pair gth 7 ft LW 3000 ths 
at $110, 1 pair do gth 6 ft 8 in LW 2800 ths at $85, 
and two pair lighter cattle at $60@70. Glines & 
bee — 1 pair * — LW 3200 ths at $112. 

ten Bros. so earlings to four-year. 
from $6 to $27 50 for store. . anes 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


Dealers were equipped at an early hour. Af 
number of the various grades were ce sale. Prices 
on all, except the best grades, were at low range. 

Randall & Hanson sold 1 choice milker at $55, 1 
ques cow at $41, 2 milkers at $45 each, 4 springers 

or $‘40. Trafton & McIntire seld 4 milch cows 
for $170, 1 springer at $37. I.C. Libby & Sonsold 
2 oy at $58 the pair, 2 milch cows at $40 
each. G. A. Shepard sold 2 milch cows at $35 
each. G. Hallowell sold 3 springers for $100, Ww. 
C. Littlefield sold 1 milch cow at $35. Holt & 





Thompson sold 7 springers and milkers at $36 @37; 


I. C. Libby & Son sold 1 good cow at $45, 3 
springers at $100, 2 at $3750 each. Randall & 

anson sold 1 two-year-old Holstein at $30, 2 
springers at $35@40 W. Scollans sold 1 nice 
milker at $50, 3 at $45 each, 1 at $42. J.S. Henry 
sold 2 nice milch cows at $50 each, 1 at $49, 2 good 
cows at $45 each, 1 at $35. F. H. Coolidge sold 
several cows at $49@47. J. Melloy sold 1 springer 
at $38, 2 milch cows at $4250each. A. B. En- 
grem 80'd 1 milch cow at $40. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The market was not crowded, and butchers were 
pleased to receive what our northern dealers had 
on sale. In fact, they were rather anxious to se- 
cure what was offered, and we should say some 
extra lots went at an advance of ic # th. Butchers 
cannot depend upon any more from Canada, a few 
stray Car loads will arrive, but the season is vir 
tually closed. E. T. Sragent sold 118 sheep, av 76 
Ibs, at about 4c. D,E. Blanchard sold 19 lambs, 
av 60 ibs, at 5§c; 11 sheep, av 100 tbs, at 5c. B. S. 
Hastings sold 61 lambs, av 63 Ibs, at 6c; 17 sheep, 
av 100 ths, at 44c; 17 do, av 125 ths, at5c. Some 900 
head of eastern lambs and sheep were disposed of, 
lambs at 54@6c, sheep, ¢4c. Holt sold sheep of 75 
tbs at 44c. 


VEAL CALVES. 


A quick movement for good qualities, and the 
common grades fill their place. Best veals sold at 
6c ¥ tb. Eastern lots from 5}@6c, weighing from 
115@140bs. Trafton & Mcintire sold 7 veals, 
weight 720 ths, at 6c LW. 


SWINE. 


Large arriyals of Western fat hogs have been re- 
ceived. J. P. Squire & Co. have slaughtered 
17,000 head within the week. Prices unchanged. 
The demand for store pigs is limited. Too many 
in the country to be disposed of for store. Sales 
at $1 75@4 ¥ head. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


One ton would pany cover all receipts, with 
sales at 8@10c # tb. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTs, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@64c ¥ bh; country do, 34@44c ¥ th; calf skins 5c ¥ 
ib; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country, 14@24c; Dairy 
skins, 15@30c each. Pelts, 50c@$1 10 each. 


HORSE MARKET. 


A full compliment of stock within the week in 
the shape of business horses and moderate drivers, 
and for such the market is quiet. Good drivers 
and horses for speed are rather scarce and com 
mand good prices. A few Shetland ponies for 
Christmas presents would find sale. At Cambin- 
ation sale stable we find heavy arrivals and large 
sales at low prices. Range in sales, $100@200. ty) 
sale for big horses. At Welch & Hall’s the arrivals 
were 2 car loads, and the trade only fair, with 
sales mostly for business and nice drivers at $125@ 
325; one fancy horse at $375. International horse 
exchange, with disposals of 80 head, they call the 
trade good. They had a good variety for drive, 
draft and pacers, weighing 1000@1600 ths at $90@ 
250. E.Ham & Co. report 4% loads of Western tor 
the week, composed mostly of draft and 1100@1150- 
tb business chunks. Trade quiet, and sales $125@ 
250. At C. H. & E. Snow’s sale stable 4 loads for 
the week, and they talk a dull market, with sales 
lower than any week during the season; not 
many buyers have shown up. 





HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—[Special|—5400; the market is 
steady; Shipping steers, $3 05@4 00; native cows, 
#195@215; mixed butchers’ stock $1 40@2 00; 
stockers and feeders, $250@315; range cattle, 
$2 15@240. Hoge 11,991; the market is lower; 
heavies $3 45@3 524; mediums and lights $3 45@ 
3524; Yorkers $350@3 53. Sheep, 713; weak at 
$3 15@4 40. 

Cincinnati—Hogs weak; common and light $3@ 
355; packing and butchers’ $3 50@3 60; receipts 
6230r ship ments 670. 

Chicago—Cattle—receipts 11,000; shipments 
4000; lower for poor grades; beeves, $5 00@6; 
steers, $280@4 85; stockers and feeders, $1 90@3 00; 
Texas cattle, $150@280. Hogs—receipts 40,000; 
shipments 4000; market averaged lower; mixed, 
$3 50@3 75; heavy $3 45@375; light, $3 50@3 75. 
Sheep—receipts 8000; shipments 2000; strong for 
best; others weak; natives $2 90@6 10; Western 
corn-fad $4@5 15; Texans, $3@4 40; lambs, 5@6 25. 








BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 

The messages of the president and secretary of 
the treasury had no effect on the stock market ex- 
cept to make quotations firmer. Cordley & Co. 
say substantially in their last circular: 

Although Mr. Windom’s proposition ‘for an 
unlimited issue of legal tender certificates upon 
deposits of silver bullion, at its market price at the 
time of the issue, is a demoralizing one, the hesi- 
tating manner of Mr. Harrison’s,approval of it, and 
his recommendation of acessation of the compul- 
sory silver dollar coinage, rob it of its danger. In- 
stead of being rushed through Congress as a party 
measure, it is presented in such a way that before 
it can become a law it will be shorn of its most 
perilous features. 

One of the most incislve points against the sec. 
retary’s proposition is its favoritism to silver mines 
over mines of other metals. Ifthe United States 
is to furnish at the public cost a market for all the 
silver mind, why not for all the copper and nickel ? 
Why not indeed for all the iron and lead and tin? 
And why discriminate in favor of miners as against 
agriculturalists? Why not issue treasury notes as 
well against deposits of cotton and corn and wheat 
and oats and beef and pork? And why should not 
manufacturers, equally with agriculture and min- 
ing, be promoted by the same means, and the pub- 
lie treasury furnish a market for textile fabrics, 
boots and shoes, machinery, hardware, furniture, 
carriages, and other manifold products of manu- 
facturing industry? 

New York bank statement for the week: Re- 
serve decrease, $1,188,700; loans decrease, $1,771,- 
900; specie decrease, $782 200; legal tenders de 
crease, $899,900; deposijs decrcase, $1,973,200; cir- 
culation decrease, $21,300. 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe lsts. » « « « » © » 115% 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78 «+++ +0e+0e 0 107 
Boston & LowellR.B.78 .+eeeeeee? 107 
Boston & Maine R. R. 78 cee eo Ce 6 8 8 6.@ 114} 
Eastern R.R.68 «+ 2s eeeeee8eve0en 127% 
New York & New England R.R. Ys... . 127 
Rutland R. R. 68... 6 +» eee ee eee eo ow LID 
Boston WaterPowerCoO .seeeseneer 6 
Bell Telephone ..e1+eee8e%***% eee 1993 
Boston & Albany R. Ro ccoecveccecee 25 
Boston & Lowell, tea eoneesne eee oe Be 
Boston & Maine R. K. eevee eevese 205 
Boston & Providence BR. BR. « » ee 0 0 0 0 2 260 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. «es eseseveee 25} 
Connecticut River R.R.. 2. +22 eeeeee 2075 
Cheshire R. R. pref eee oes eee 8s 1024 
Eastern R.R.. «ees eeecneverecvece ld 
Fitchburg R.B.. »sersceccrcececveecc? 86 
New York & New England B.B.w.cecveces 534 
Northern R. R. . . . . . . . . . . eee *e . 153 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. RB. com- 
MOMsessceoevseeveeeveeveveeeeees 7 
Old Colon R. R. . . a . . . . . . . . . . . 176 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.....+ + 126 
Rutland, R. R. pref. ef oe @ ¢ Aa es . 40 
Union PacificR.R. «essence evreece 603 
U. 8.4per cents. «2+ «e+ tseereve 126 
Vermont & Mass. R.R. Co. se e we eo ee e 131 
West End Land Co .ccecesevvvoee 238 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... + » 1243 





The Famous Plymouth Rock Pants. 
If youcannotreach one 

A of our branch stores, or 
there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and we 
will forward you, free, 30 
samples of our latest nov- 
elties as well as quiet 
patterns in men’scloth, 
with self-measurement 
blanks, the results of 
which we guarantee to 
be satisfactory or money 
refunded. Agents waut- 
ed in every town and 
village in U. S., where 
we have none now to 
take ordersfor our fam. 
ous goods cut to order. 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 































$13.25 to $21; Over- 
coats, $10.25 to 820. 
If you don’t know who 
we are,look in any com- 
mercial agency, or write 
to any bank or business firm 
(except clothiers and tail- 
ors) in any of these cities, 
PLYMOUTH ROC A 
Headquarte: a + AL tot? Entet Street. 
Annex: 695 on Street, 













Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Adam 
Iil.; 914 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal at., New Orleans; 
104 Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala.; 39 Whitehall 
St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Building, Worcester, 
Mass. ; Hotel Gilmore, Springfield Mass.; 198 West- 
minster 8t., Providence, R. 1.; Old Register Build- 
ing. New Haven, Conn. 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 


For Brain Workers & Sedentary Peo- 

la ple: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
aes 
ame 


s St. Chicago, 



























Mthe Athlete or Invalid. A com- 
lete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 
n. square floor-room ; new, scien- 
entific, durable, comprehensive, 
cheap, Indorsed by 20,000, physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
hers now usingit. Send for ill’d circular, 40 
eng’s8; nocharge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, Scientific, 
— and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th st., New 
York. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and nervous ills. 


Grand Premium Offer 


A HUNT FOR 
WIEI\AILITIH 


We are the publishers of a 
very popular 16 e, 64 col- 
umn, illustrate ome pa- 

r. In order to introduce 
t into new homes we make 
this GRAND OFFER, 
The person telling us the 
lace in the Bible where 
he word A is 
first found (book, chapter ES 
and verse) before Jan. 15th, ff 
will receivea Solid L4kt, 

GOLD : 


















* 


WA TCH ee | A 
ladies’ or Wy nv 
gent’s size, 
stem wind- 
ing, valued at 
$100.00 
Should there 
be more than 
one correct 
answer each 
of the next 
5 0O persons 
will receivea 
handsome 
PARLOR 
ROCKER, 
same as we 
illustrate. 
The next fift 
persons will 
each receive : 

a beautiful 56 piece Tea Set. The next five persons 
will each receive a splendid family Sewing Machine, 
valued at 865 each. The next ten persons will each re« 
ceive a set of fine quality single Buggy Harness. The 
next ten persons will each receive a handsome 14 karat, 
gold plated, Shell Pattern Watch, stem wind and set 
adies’ or gent’ssize. The next ten rsons will each re- 
ceive a fine double barreled, imported, Breech-Londe« 
ing Shot Gun. The next one hundred persons will each 
receive a handsome decorated Parlor smmp, valued at 
$5each. The next three persons will each receive a fine 
solid gold filled American Watch, ladies’ or gent’s 


Stock. 


HESHIKE SWINE. Write your wants 
now, or orders for spring pigs. C.C. PHELPS, 


Vernon, N, Y 


E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
¥ @ Farm, New London,Conn.— CHOICE 
YORKSHIRF PIGS, 


NOR SALE.—COLLIE and MASTIFF PUPS. 
; Have constantly on hand COLLIE PUPS of 
the best breeding ; also a limited number of MAS- 
TIFF PUPS; all regi«tered with the American 
Kennel Clnb F. D. PROCTOR, Proctor, Vt 
Mast Pactimil MS were awarded m 
thoroughbred CHESTER WHITES at 
the State and County Fairs. Satisfaction given to 
buyers. HARLAN FRINK, Baltic, Conn. 




















AVIV AMP KU YoU Cuesters 
WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Isr 
PRIZES INU. S, & ForReIan Coun- 
tries. 2 WEIGHED 9806 Les. 
SENO FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 
in THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS 
al. B68. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, O.B : 
(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes In 1887. 

t ) : 


Send for facts and mention this paper 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANRS., 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD 

L New England. Stock of all ages and R. 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 

the Manager from the best herdsin North H olland 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par. 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 








size, stem wind and set, value y i 

cine, suomn wind ead svt, vs ued at $50 each. With your | good breeding, combined. Fersonal ins on in. 
’ nts (silverif you can or stamps) | yited. Corres nde lici 

or ay we will send you our charming paper each FARM _ — ted. LAKE VIEW 
month for five months. We make this grand offer » North Andover Depot, Mass. W A. 
simply to advertise our paper and secure new subscribers, | RUSSELL, Prop’r JAmMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


That’s the reason why we give away these rand prem- 
lums, because we want new subscribers to or —s We 
guarantec satisfaction or money refunded, ‘A ist of per- 
fons receiving these presents will be published in the 

‘ebruary number of our paper. When you write men- 
tion this paper, and don’t fail to enclose 25 cents for 





HOC 








our paper flve months, Address, CHOLERA 
Kirtland Bros. & Co.,P.O. Box 3340N.Y. —-AND— 
CIDER VINEGAR. SWINE 

A thoroughly scientific and practical] ; osted man PLAGUE 


would like to find parties wishing to biing Cider 
Vinegar stock up on state test to make a market- 
able article. Correspondence L. T. NEw ENG. 
LAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 

100 trees per hour. Cheapest and Best. 


C Also Outfits for Horse Power. Circulars free. 


AYINS FRUITTREES § 
is an absolute necessity. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Lockport, N.Y. 

BEE Eee & ae | 


for a description of 
our Beautiful Christ- 
mas and New Year’s 
Present to all 1889 Subscribers for, unquestion- 
ably, the Best Cyclopedia in the World. Cash 
or Easy-Payment Plan. 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., 


86 BROMFIELD ST., ROSTON. 


PREVENTED AND CURED, 
Particulars and Information Free. 


W. H. DOLE. 


7I Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 
MEDIUM YORKSHIRE PICS. 








; Our Perfection Outfit stirs the 
liquid automatically,and wil! spray 

















Eight weeks old Sows, $3.00; eight weeks old 
barrows, $4.00; eight weeks old boars, $6.00; 
twelve weeks old 'sows, $4.00; twelve weeks old 
barrows, $5.00; ikTwelve weeks old boars, $8.00. 
Boxed and delivered in Boston. Special prices for 
large lots or thoroughbred registered stock for 
breeding. W. W. RAWSON, Arlington, Mass. 


vv FOOL : 


he 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 


MOULTING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
d-lb cans. Being ground fine,it can be readily 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 
paper. 








HE PAYS THE FREICHT” 


Scales of all Sizes. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
$60. ef” Sree Price Listof all kinds, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. »¥. 


These Men and Women Differ in Character. 


| ER 














A od “ 
n Ve” > ’ 
» D> AN fi . sk Wil 
ALL tntSE) WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNOW (FROM LIFE, 
what these Fac2s indicate? You can easily learn to read them as you would a book, and 
IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 
that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable you to understand 
all the differences in people at a glance, by the **Sians or CHARACTER,"’ send for a copy of 
“HEADS AND FACES; Howto Study Them.” 
A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Examiner 
in the phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. 8. Drayton, M.D, Editor 


of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer 
having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of character, and he here 
lays down the rules employed by him in his professional work. 


This is a most delightful study and every one should know *‘How to Read Character,” 
and in this way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowl- 
edge will enable employers to choose wisely and will enable employes to meet the requirements 
of peculiar people whom they may be required to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 75,000 copies 


having been sold. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied after examining it, money 
will be returned to you, 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 
on heavy paper, in extra cloth binding. Agents wanted, Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—If you will state where this advertisement was seen, we will send you free a sample 
copy of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published monthly at $1.50 a year, 15 cents a number. 
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THE WHISPERING LUTE. 


O’er David’s couch, as old tradition says, 

There hung a lute, tuned over to God’s praise. 
and when, upon the passing of the night, 

The soft wind whispered toward the gems of light, 
The lute filled all the chamber of the king 

With its melodious murmuring. 


Then woke the royal singer, and with head 

Balf raised, as if he heard an angel’s tread, 
Listened, until, his poet soul on fire, 

He caught with eager, yearning hands the lyre, 
And sang the songs the world's heart sings again — 
Inspired outpourings of the souls of men. 


So, o’er our heads, new dawning truth abroad, 
The whispering lutes sing sweeter thoughts of 
God! 
O poet, whom the world has waited long, 
Come, smite the murmuring harp-strings clear and 
strong | 
Come, thou new seer, who shalt rise, and sing 
This day’s evangel of thy God and King. 
—James Buckham in Harper's Weekly. 





THE NEW BABY. 


There came to port, last Sunday night. 
The queerest little craft, 
Without aninch of rigging on; 
I looked, and iooked, and laughed;-~-"~"-™" 
It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water, 
And moor herself right in my room, 
My daughter, O my dau, hter! 


She had no manifest but this, 
No flag floats o’er the water, 

She’s too new for the British Lloyds— 
My daughter, O my daughter! 


Ring out, wild bells, and tame ones, too! 
Ring out the lover’s moon! 

Ring in the little worsted socks! 
Kivg in the bib and spoon! 


Ring out the muse! ring in the nurse! 
Ring in the milk and water! 
Away with paper, pen, and ink, 
My daughter, O my daughter! 
—George W. Cable. 








r Written for the FARMER and HOMES. | 
“HATTIE CARROLL’S CHRIST- 
MAS.” 


‘Glory in the highest ! Glory!” rang out 
the clear sweet tones of the soprano and 
the full rich voice of the tenor, which with 
the grand organ accompaniment rolled up, 
filling the arches overhead and out through 
the magnificent church until the very air 
seemed palpitating with the triumphant 
strain. 

**Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
chimed in the alto and basso, soft and low, 
like a benediction ot peace; and the sing- 
ers themselves were thrilled with the won- 
derful beauty of the music and the words. 

It was the choir rehearsal of the 
church for Christmas morning, and as the 
last strains of the anthem ‘‘faded away 
into silence,” they all closed their books, 
and, adjusting their outer wraps, prepared 
to go home. 

All but the new alto, who still sat like 
one ina dream. Those last words ‘‘Peace 
on earth, good will to men” still rang in 
her ears, and the far out-reaching, the 
deep heart-searching of the inspired song 
came to her like arevelation. ‘*Peace and 
good will,” the angels’ benediction ; peace, 
not war, upon the earth and in the hearts ; 
had she appropriated her share? Did she 
possess good will to others ? 

Why, only that very morning she had 
been intensely angry at the information 
that an old triend and schoolmate had re- 
ceived an offer of a larger salary than she 
herself obtained, for a position in a neigh- 
boring choir; when she ‘‘knew that many 
could not sing as well, and had a much in- 
ferior voice.” 

‘‘Are you going home?” inquired the 
sexton. 

Hattie Carroll started from her reverie 
like one halt dazed. ‘The others had all 
gone, and the sexton had turned out all 
the lights but one, and stood waiting for 
her to go. 

‘IT beg your pardon, Mr. Wilson,” she 
said hastily, and hurried out into the street. 
It was a clear frosty night, and once start- 
ed on the way home she resumed her medi- 
tations. 

‘‘Hattie Carroll,” she said to herself 
mentally, ‘‘what a selfish girl you are! 
What have you done for Christmas? To 
be sure you have bought and made a few 
presents for your friends, but you know 
you will receive double what you will give ; 
and you have contributed to the class pres- 
ent and have laid aside a little sum of 
money tor the servants; but what real 
heart-work have you done as your share in 
the ‘peace and good will’? And now it 
is too late to do anything more.” 

**Too late ?” queried a monitor within. 

“IfI had the time what could I do? 
The ‘Christian Endeavor’ has taken care 
of all the poor folks (she had not become 
a member though often invited to do so), 
the teachers have looked atter all the little 
ones, and the Ladies’ Society looks after 
the aged, and nothing is left for me. 
Mother has often told me that I did not 
take to benevolence naturally, but I should 
be glad todo something tor somebody, 
and you may be sure that not one whom I 
could help has been overlooked.” 

‘‘The field is the world,’ suggested the 
monitor. 

‘‘How ashamed I shall be to wear my 
lovely Christmas dress, when I can not 
think of one sad heart I have cheered.” 

As she thought of the new dress, her 
father’s gift, the remarks of the dressmaker 
as she had folded it up came into her 
mind. 

‘‘This is nearly the last work we have 
in,” she had said, as she folded up the 
dress carefully. ‘‘l am sorry the season 
has been so short, my girls are alla long 
way from their homes and have their board 
to pay; they had not expected to be idle 
so early, and they are teeling very badly 
because they can not do all they wish to 
for their friends at home for Christmas. 
They will spend a very lonely Christmas, 
most of them,’ she added. 

‘Could you do nothing for them?” 
queried the monitor. 

‘‘But they would not accept presents 
from me.” 

‘‘But they might accept kind words,” 
said the inner voice. 

Hattie had reached home, and entering 
the library when her mother was waiting ; 
went at once to her for a kiss and asked if 
she might ‘‘do something very nice for 
Christmas.” 

‘‘T am glad to see my daughter inter- 
ested in some good work,” replied Mrs: 
Carroll, and smoothing back the rebellious 
curls she returned the kiss with all a 
mother’s love and tenderness. 

Hattie sat down and began to plan what 
she could do. She was the only child of 
wealthy parents, petted and indulged, but 
never brought forward, and now al- 
though nearly twenty years of age seem- 
ing scarcely more than seventeen. She 
had united with the church some two years 
previous, but had never taken hold of the 
active work of the society; and now with 
her newly awakened desires for usefu!- 
ness, was somewhat a loss to proceed. 

At length a happy though came to her. 

‘*T will have a Christmas tree and invite 
them all. I have seen every one of them 
and they are all bright pretty girls; and 1 








shall ask Miss Sanford too. What shall I 
put on the tree for them; there is that 
package of vards I have not yet opened, 
perhaps they will do; and we will have 
retreshments and some music; perbaps the 
other singers would come—Oh ! wouldn’t 
it be fine!” 

The last she said aloud, and her mother 
looking up from her book inquired, 

‘*What would be fine ?” 

She unfolded her plans to her mother 
who was much interested and pleased. 

The next morning found Miss Carroll 
very busy with her new plans. She first 
wrote an invitation to Miss Sanford to 
spend Wednesday evening with her, also 
inviting all the young ladies in her em- 
ploy, urging them all to accept—as she 
wished very much to help them have a 
pleasant Christmas. 

Miss Sanford was very much surprised 
and delighted when she opened the note; 
and carrying it into the work room, she 
read it aloud to the girls. 

If Miss Carroll could have heard the ex- 
clamation and comments when the note 
was finished, she would have felt more than 
repaid for her good intentions. 

‘‘Isn’t that lovely,” said Sadie Thomas 
‘I was just saying that it would be a very 
long and lonely day to me; for every one 
in the house is going somewhere, and I 
shall have no one to speak to all day.” 

‘‘Well!” said Kittie Weston, *‘I shall 
not be much better off than you.” Effie 
and I have no friends to invite and none to 
visit. We always dread a holiday.” 

*‘Do you all accept the invitation P” in- 
quired Miss Sanford. 

“We do! we do!” chimed in all the 
voices. ‘*We should all be delighted to 
visit Miss Carroll.” 

Miss Sanford replied to the note, say- 
ing they would all be very happy so spend 
the evening with her and were very grate- 
tul for her kindness and thoughi fulness. 

As it was her own scheme Miss Carroll 
was determined to do everything she pos- 
sibly could herseif without calling upon 
any one one for assistance. She found 
quite a little sum in her purse; not know- 
ing that her mother had quietly slipped in 
a very generous bill, which with the money 
already there was amply sufficient for all 
her needs. 

She went out and ordered the tree and 
evergreens and a bountiful supply of cut 
flowers to be delivered at the house on 
Wednesday, and not being satisfied with 
her stock of Christmas cards on investiga- 
tion she purchased some exquisite and ap- 
propriate booklets for the girls and a 
beautiful and choice book of poems for 
Miss Sanford. She then refurned home 
after calling at her dressmaker’s and ob- 
tained each of the girl’s name. 

Meeting with the choir Saturday night 
at the rehearsal she requested each, ‘‘the 
pleasure of their company on Wednesday 
evening,” gaying that she had invited some 
young ladies to her house on that evening, 
and wished to secure them as the artists 
tor the occasion; and they each promised 
to assist her. 

The Christmas service at the church 
Sabbath morning was very impressive and 
beautiful. Each member of the quartett 
seemed to be in especially good voice; 
and their exquisite rendering of the va- 
rious numbers selected tor the occasion 
touched many hearts in the crowded house ; 
and one at least of the singers joined in 
the music with strangely awakened feel- 
ings and a new consciousness of the beauty 
and solemnity of the hour. 

‘luesday evening was the children’s fes- 
tival. Busy hands had transferred the 
chapel into a realm of fairyland, a perfect 
bower of greenness and delight. The tree 
itself was fairly loaded with the generous 
contributions from the school and its 
friends. 

The children’s ‘‘pieces” were a success 
and were spoken in a very entertaining 
manner. And ‘Santa Claus!” if you 
doubt his being a success also just ask the 
children. Any one in sympathy with the 
little ones can appreciate ali the pleasure 
and delight of such an occasion. Every 
one was happy and many of the children 
and older ones as well were made com- 
fortable for months to come by the boun- 
tiful fruit of the Christmas tree. 

The prettiest part of it all was when the 
class presents were given. Each class 
having contributed for some especially 
needy person and the little ones had the 
joy of giving as well as receiving. 

‘‘Merry Christmas mother, merry 
Christmas father,” rang out Hattie’s voice 
bright and early Wednesday morning ; and 
as the little group of three sat down to 
breakfast each looked suspiciously under 
the plate before them. Hattie found a 
perfect gem of a watch from her father 
and a heavy gold ring from her mother, 
each with the name and date beautifully 
engraved. 

Mr. Carroll found a pair of exquisitely 
embroidered suspenders from Ilattie and 
trom his wife the customary slippers of 
which he stood very much in need. Mrs. 
Carroll found an embroidered hand- 
kerchief which must have cost Hattie many 
long hours of patient toil, so exquisitely 
fine and nice was the work; and trom her 
husband a key to something; what, she 
had yet to learn. After the exchange of 
congratulations had subsided, and grace 
said in which the blessings of the hour 
were not forgotten, breakfast was served. 
After which the morning devotions were 
enjoyed and then each went about their 
own duties. 

Miss Carroll now began to bustle about 
with considerable energy. ‘The tree and 
the evergreens soon came. Spreading a 
white cloth in a convenient place at one 
end of the parlor, she had a deep bucket 
brought into which she had the tree set; 
filling the bucket very compactly with 
heavy articles that balanced the tree and 
kept it in place. ‘Then sprinkling the tree 
and the cloth plentifully with crystal pow- 
der, she had a very good representation of 
snow. She labelled the booklets and hung 
them in convenient places, and then sat 
down to make the wreaths of holly and 
evergreen. This was no small task, but 
she had determined to do it all herself, and 
with perseverence they were finally all fin- 
ished. Then procuring a step-ladder she 
soon had the parlors festooned and wreathed 
in all the greenness of Christmas-tide. 

Late in the afternoon the flowers came. 
She arranged and labelled the bouquets 
and put them in a cool place until evening. 
As her mother had desired to take charge 
of the refreshments there was little more 
for her to do, but Miss Carroll needed a 
little rest for she had spent a very busy, 
though a very happy day. 

When it was nearly time to expect her 
guests, she arranged the flowers on the 
tree, and the effect was pronounced de- 
lightful. 

Hattie was radiant in smiles as she re- 
ceived the young ladies, assisted by her 
mother. Pretty and bright and happy 
they all looked. The ‘‘artists” of the oc- 





know they would enjoy it. Ofcourse I 


casion sang as charmingly as possible ; and 





after a number of selections, it was found 
that the young ladies themselves were 
nearly all good singers and a fine chorus 
was added to the attractions of the hour. 
Miss Sanford had a delightful chat with 
Mrs. Carroll and her husband, who helped 
to entertain the guests in a very felicitous 
manner. One of the company was some- 
thing of an elocutionist, and she contrib- 
uted her mite by several character sketches, 
causing no little merriment. 

At length Mrs. Carroll said it was her 
turn to entertain, and inviting them all in- 
to an adjoining room they found a bounti- 
ful table spread and awaiting their pleas- 
ure. We will not attempt a description of 
the effects of the flowers and fruit and the 
tempting array of good things. Nothing 
was omitted which would have been done 
for the most distinguished guests; and 
Miss Sanford and the hard-working girls 
were made to forget for a time at least 
that theirs was a life of toil. 

After returning again to the parlors Mr. 
Carroll said he had a Christmas duty to 
perform ; and going to the tree, he com- 
menced to disrobe it of its beauty; calling 
off the names, as he did so, that were at- 
tached to each article. 

The beautiful roses were enough to make 
any girl glad, and the surprise and delight 
ot the merry party knew no bounds, as 
one after another of the entire group re- 
ceived the lovely flowers and at the same 
time a beautiful little booklet, each in it- 
self a treasure and a souvenir that would 
be carefully treasured up for many a year. 

At a late hour, the company separated, 
the girls all declaring they had never spent 
a happier evening and saying they should 
certainly come, sometimes, to the church 
to hear the lovely singing. 

Hattie thanked the three singers very 
cordially for their assistance as she bade 
them good-niyht, and there was something 
she saw in the dark eyes of the ‘thandsome 
basso” that made her cheeks very rosy as 
she closed the door. 

And then was something very tender in 
her father’s voice as he kissed her good- 
night after the devotions, and Mrs. Carroll 
said as she kissed the bright sweet face: 

‘‘lam very proud of my daughter to- 
night.” 

Her mother’s praise was very sweet to 
Hattie, and as she went to her room, she 
found another reward awaiting her. It 
was a beautiful motto, framed and hung up 
on the walls from the scripture text found 
in Luke 14: 12-13, and condensed in the 
couplet, 

Call not thy friends unto thy feast; 
Call in the poor, and thou art blest.” 

She recognized at once the skill of her 
mother’s deft fingers in the beautiful scroll 
work—and the love that made so much of 
her simple effort to do a kindness ‘‘in his 
name.” 

And so Christmas and its deeds of love 
was over; but the results of Hattie Car- 
roll’s one effort to do good were not yet 
reached. 

Gradually all the girls in Miss Sanford’s 
employ strayed into the church and Sunday | 
school ot which Hattie was a member ; and 
in due time they all united with the church, 
and became active co-operators in the 
good work of the society. 

Hattie herself became one of the lead- 
ing spirits in every effort to reach the poor 
and lowly, always dating her first step in 
the right direction on the night of the 
little Christmas party. 

One other result we will add, for the 
benefit of our romantic friends; ‘The 
handsome bassv,” cuuld net forget the im- 
pressions he received that night of the 
unassuming and unselfish young lady who 
made the evening such a delight to all 
present; and so another Christmas there 
was a wedding at Mrs. Carroll’s. 

R. R. R. 








THE WEEKLY 
Who Are The People. 
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And yet, after all, the weekly newspaper 
does lead, direct and control the thought of 
the people. For who are the people? This 
phrase, which refers to the very bed-rock 
of our social, religious and political in- 
stitutions, seems quite indefinite. Some 
people meet in New York, in a hall upon 
one of its many streets. They may be 
brokers, or merchants, or railroad men, or 
for tuat matter anarchists, or communists, 
or sporting men; and a stenographic re- 
porter takes down what they do or say, 
dresses it up in attractive style, and the 
next morning express trains scatter it all 
over the country. What wonder that the 
participants are imbued with the idea that 
they are the ‘‘people”? but they are a 
very small proportion of the sixty or more 
millions who not only constitute but con- 
trol our government. 

Away on the hillside, where green fields 
and shady trees suggest both industry and 





repose; on the broad prairies, where the 
eye scarcely rests upon a single habitation, 
but only upon heaven and the wide ex- 
panse of tertile earth; in the woods, 
where nature sings its perpetual anthem 
through leafy arches; the real people are 
to be tound, and it is only when you have 
touched their hearts, as well as their rea- 
son, that you have reallv touched the 
social, religious, or political element of the 
nafion. 

Next to the church and schoolhouse the 
weekly newspaper is the great educator, 
and, next in responsibility to God’s min- 
isters and the teachers, are the editors of 
the weekly newspapers. As they shall 
meet this responsibility so shall our tuture 
destiny result.— Senator O. H. Platt. 





OUR KINDS OF CURRENCY. 


We have in this country no less than six 
kinds of currency, not including fractional | 
currency for small change. Three of 
these kinds—namely, gold dollars, 
silver dollars, and United States 
notes—are invested with an unlimited 
legal-tender property in the discharge of 
contracts. The fourth kind, consisting in 
national bank notes, is guaranteed by the 
Government, and is not a legal tender ex- 
cept in the discharge of monetary con- 
tracts between the national banks. The 
other two kinds—namely, gold and silver 
certificates—are simply certificates of de- 
posit with the government, redeemable in 
the gold or silver deposited ; and in this 
respect are merely warehouse certificates, 
and are not a legal-tender. 

All these forms of currency circulate 
among the American people as money in 
the ordinary transactions of business. And 
although the gold and silver dollars are 
not by any means equal in their bullion 
value, the government has succeeded thus 
far in keeping our whole currency system 
up to the level of the gold standard by not 
forcing its creditors to take silver dollars 
in the discharge of debts due to them from 
the government. 

Such a currency system is mixed and 
complicated, and involves perils in the fu- 
ture. It would, in our judgment, be better 
and safer for the country if it were simpli- 
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Milhons of dollars for their services— 
more than a barrel ofimoney. We want 
a few more workers at once. The work is 
, easy, pleasant, adapted to both young 
9 and old of either sex You can work all 
the time or in spare time only. Any one 
can do the work after studying our di- 
2 rections fora day or two. This 1s the 
chance of a lifetime for those who ap- 
é ply at once. Any one anywhere can earn 
; y dap soy per month. Great workers, un- 
der the most favorable conditions. e 
$20 a day and upwards. No class of people in the would ae 
making so much money, without capital, as those at 
work for us, Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, 
you should look into this royal chanee, You will find that 
you can easily make all that we claim,and more, If you write 


to us before we secure all the workers we need, we will lay ail 
before you FIREE., Better write before you rest, and then 
if you conclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
no harm is done. Every one of our workers makes big money 
‘ . 
Free & Co., Box 144, Augusta, Maine. 








fied so as to give essentially but two forms ! 


of currency, and only one of these forms a 
legal-tender. 


if gold and silver dollare are to have the 
same legal-tender value, then they should 
be equivalents in bullion value, which is 
not true of these coins under present laws. 
The paper money of the country should, in 





The legal-tender money of | 
the country should be coined money; and | 


our judgment, be directly issued by the | 


National banks and redeemable by them, 
with the addition of a guaranty for redemp- 
tion by the government. This supposes 
the payment and retirement of the legal- 
tender notes of the United States. 
system would alike simplify and improve 
our currency, and we believe that in the 
end the country will come to it. 





DECENTLY DRESSED. 
S. M. Palmer tells the readers of the 


Such a | 
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Weekly Tribune something to be remem- | 
bered by many farmers who forget they | 


have the noblest of all employments. He 
says: ‘‘A well-dressed farmer called on 
business at the boarding-place of my son in 
town, and, after leaving, the gentleman of 
the house was told by my son that the call- 
er was a farmer, when he exclaimed, ‘‘He 
is no farmer!’ Of this farmer I have once 
heard the remark that ‘he always looked as 
though he had just come out of a band- 
box.’ Now, I happen to know that his 
dress was inexpensive and devoid of fop- 
pery or show; only plain, neat and clean, 
and he always wore a collar and necktie 
when visiting or on business. Evidently 
there is room for improvement in the ap- 
pearance ot farmers when abroad, or no- 
tice would not have been taken when one 
appeared neat and tidy, with collar, etc. 
Farmers who read this can refer to thei: 
own observation whether the appearance 
of themselves and neighbors is all that it 
should be at home. 

‘If the children of some fathers and 
mothers are a little ashamed of their pa- 
rents’ uncouth dress, unkempt hair and 
general slouchy habit, they do not deserve 
to be very highly censured. Why sbould 
a farmer be stoop-shouldered, or of rolling 
or shuffling gait? His work is no harder 
than that of many a townsman who carrie: 
his head erect, with a straight form, and 
walks with something of a martial air, as 
though the equal of other men.” 


WE CHALLENGE 





The world to produce a remedy equal Hood’s Sar- 





| GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED 





De Laval Gream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. Belt Power, $285; 
$350. Steam Turbine, $425. 


See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just is- 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 

“The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and so 
far as one test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 


lied upon we may place the Separator first, the Open pans second, 
the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of 


=) } efficiency.” 
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— UNLIKE ANY OTHER.— 
Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hearseness, Hacking Conch, Whooptng.- 
Cough Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 
it is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact t! acts 
quickly, Healing all Cuts, burns ana Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cranips, Chilly 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 
ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct from Us, and request it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Ketail price 85 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. xpress prepaid to any part 
of the United States, or Canada, §#~Valuable pamphiet sent free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 
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BEECHAMG 


‘PILLS: 
gu 4 
CRE EI CINE GUINEA, OX 


For Weak Stomach—tmpaired Digestion —Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & C@O., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’ 


Pills on receipt of price—dut ingutre first, (Please mention this pape r.) 
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CANADA UNLEACHED WARD WOOD 


SUPPLIED BY RAIL ON 






















saparila to purity, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to | 

restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, | 

or in curing amy qseenees arising from an im} 4 } SHORT NOTICE iN BULK 

state or low condition of the blood. C.1. Hood & 

Co., Lowell, Mass. Price {1 Sold by drusuzists. OR BARRELS » 
_— - —_—— - ——— _ ee = _ = _ | 
We t € ba heals 

» a . ¥ ‘ 2 7 : . . 
rs ep = Pa , 8 pe experience | Direct shipments and guaranteed analysis. For price, pamphlet and all other information meution 
r pf weed . 
; RO ii ic Cvisiasteciige | this paper and address CHARLES STEVENS, Box 337, Napanee, Ont., Canada. 
— 
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/SUBSCRIBERS 


If you are not convenient to a news stand, 
» send two dollars to the address below and / 
the Ledger will be sent to you FREE till, 
the first of January, 1890, and then A 


Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. 
Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is the onl i connected wi ley’ 
best rd, : ; t y white man connected with Stanley's 
African explorations who has ever returned alive from the “‘ Dark Continent.” . vr eaten  eient 
numbers of the “ Ledger” are of the most intensely interesting description, and cover five years of his adventures in Africa 
and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by the reproduction of photographs taken by him in Afric ‘ 
These pictures will throw much light upon the manners and customs of the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. 


The Story of a Forsaken Inn, (4 seriar 
Life in British America, 2; 
Being the adventures and experiences of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wifo during their residence in 
the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed and taught the n ative wild 


Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himself for and how he made his 
when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. 


Honorable Henry W. Grady 


Contributes a series of six articles on the ‘“ Wonderful Development of the Industrial Pursuits of the 
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Mr. Ward’s articles running through eight 
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Rev. E. R. Young. 


Anna Katharine Green. 
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perilous sledging and hazardous canoe trips 


New South.” 
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American Cookery, {A SERIES OF ARTICLES) Sy Miss Parloa. 
Giving the reasons why it is imperfect, and some ways by which it may be improved. 


of government. 





Mrs. Margaret Deland. 
Mrs, Florence Howe Hall. 


Mrs. Emma Alice Brown. 
Mary Kyle Dallas. 

Marion Harland. 

Clara Whitridge. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgee. 
Marquise Lanza. 


Subscription money can be sent at our risk by Post Office Money Order, Bank Check or Draft 
Send Six Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement 


BERT BONNER'S SONS, 67 William Street, New York City. 


| Address : 


RO 


Nihilism in Russia, 4y Leo Hartmann, Nihilis: 


Leo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihilists 

| Mr. Hartmann shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the form 
A participant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the Winter Palace, he is able to give true _ 
information as to how this and other great schemes were accomplished. The situation in Russia is sufficient to increase the 
love of every true American for our form of government. 


EXTRA SOUVENIR SUPPLEMENTS. 


Among these beautifully illustrated four-page souvenirs, which will be sent free to every subscriber, will be a poem by 


John Creenleaf Whittier, usta % Moward Pyle. 
Written for the ‘‘ Ledger” by Mr. Whittier in his 82nd year. Another souvenir will be a beautifully illustrated poem written by 
| Honorable James Russell Lowell. 


The Ledger will contain the best Serial and Short Stories, Historical and 
ical Sketches, Travels, Wit and Humor, and everything interesting to the Household. 


Other Contributors for 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. | 


Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahigren. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


iit, et ae eee, oe ae a a a 


Biograph- 


1890 are: 


Robert Louis Stevenson. M. W. Hazelitine. 

Anna Sheiids. Thomas Dunn English. 

Josephine Poilard. Ceorge F. Parsons. 

Amy Randolph. Col. Thomas W. Knox. 

Frank H. Converse. Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton. 

Cc. F. Holder. Rev. Dr. James McCosh. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald. Prof. S. M. Stevens. 

Rev. Emory J. Haynes. Prof. J. H. Comstock. 

| Julian Hawthorne. James Parton. 

| Prof. W. C. Kitchin. Rev. Dr. H. M. Field. | 
Robert Crant. s Harold Frederic. 


or an Express Money Order. 
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THE SONG OF THE TRAMP, 


I gather here and there a pie, 
And here and there a biscuit; 

I snatch a spoon when no one’s by, 
It always pays to risk it. 

I sleep at noon where waters flow 
To soothe the weary comer, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on all summer. 


I ride beneath the rushing freight 
From Boston to Chicago; 

I watch each chance to desecrate 
The box of Wells and Fargo, 

I sing and whistle as I go— 
November’! find me lonely, 

For in November falls the snow— 
I walk in summer only. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW MUSIC. 


From White, Smith & Co, 516 Washington 
St., Boaton, is received “Ransom' Guard Waltz,” 
by C. T. Brainerd; “Sweet Hope Gavotte,” oy L. 
Zcise: “Longing,” song by H. Kjerulf; ‘‘Stella,” 
wultz song by F. Suppe. 

TRAVEL STORIES FOP THE YOUNG. 


A young man, who visited the Centennial expo- 
gition as a child, was recen‘ly heard to admit that 
of all the beautiful statuary in Memorial Halli and 
other buildings only two pieces made impression 
emough to remain in his memory. One was a 
chubby little boy crying because he had to say his 
prayers; the other was really not sculpture at all, 
but only a patent cast-iron fountain, painted white, 
from which a stream fell splashing upon an um- 
brella held aloft by a laughing boy and girl. Could 
there be a better illustration of the constitutional 
limitations of the child mind? There was littie 
profit, it seems, in a perfunctory tour of an unin- 
telligible art gallery. There is as little in reading 
unintelligible books. 

Children’s books should always be adapted to the 
child capacity. This is almost a truism. Take 
books of travel, for instance; here everything de- 
pends upon the handling. Suppose a wide-awake, 
ingenious talk about the Eiffel Tower. The child 
is fairly fascinated. Suppose the same thing 
described after the manner of a treatise on mechan- 
ics. Watch him nod. 

After all a travel-book is a travelling companion. 
Think what kind of a person young people delight 
to travel with and you know what kind of a travel- 
book they delight toread. Both must be bright, 
active, intrepid, dashing and everlastingly good 
matured. The Cicerone, who is a story teller into 
the bargain, is a double favorite. Just so the 
travel-book that is full of stories, that is in fact one 
big story, is bound to be, without the shadow ofa 
doubt, the travel-book par excellence. D. Lothrop 
Company publish several that answer this descrip- 
tiontoaT. They tell of every country under the 
gun. ‘They are “All Among the Lighthouses,”’ 
**Plucky Smalls’”’ and ‘‘The Ignoramuses” by Mary 

Bradford Crowninshield; a series of five ‘‘Family 
by Edward Everett Hale and his sister 
Miss Susan; “From the Hudson tothe Neva’ by 
David Ker; ‘*Days and Nights in the Tropics” by 
Felix L. Oswald; “*How They Weatto Europe” 


Flights” 


ind “The Golden West”? by Margaret Sidaey; 
“Out and About” by Kate Tannatt Woods, anda 
score of others. Such books are magic spectacies 
that adjust themselves readily to the peculiarities 
»f individual vision and render the wonders of the 
world in enlarged and clarified images. 


CHINA GRASS. 
This new textile fibre was introduced into this 
ountry from Jamaica in 1855, under the name of 


7 an¢ 
© hulie piadut,. 


At that time it attracted the attention of south- 
‘rn plauters, and many experiments were made 
But the shade of that “peculiar institution” then so 
lear to the southern heart paralized and neutral- 
ized all their efforts and the war coming on, tue 
new fiber was lost sight of for a full generation. 


Of course it is no new 
liscovery, but has been known in China, no one 
jan tell how long. It has simply been overlooked 
by those who should have known of it, and those 
who were being enriched by its cultivation were 
not anxious to advertise its value and various uses. 

Senor Francisco Flotas Obiols, professor ot agri- 
culturein Barcelona, has published a work on this 
subject and is justly entitled to the honor of giving 
the plant a favorable introduction to the manufac- 
turers of Europe. Our people, though earlier in 
the field, allowed the subject to drop out of sight 

during the war ofthe rebellion. ‘China Grass” is a 

p'ant having a fibrous stem from three to five fee: 
high. The fibre is in the bark of the stem, and is 
said to be finer and stronger than hemp or flax. 
and more flexible and glossy than silk. It has 

long been used in silk (?) thread and silk (7) 
fabrics without detection. It takes and holds 
colors much better than any other textile fibre, 
This seems to be amply proven by the fact that a 

oollection of threads, in a variety of colors, made 
of this filament, has been on exhibition in the con- 
servatory of arts and sciences at Madcid, Spain, 
for more than thirty years, which hold their colors 
better than silk or cotton. Professor Obiols has 
made extensive experiments withthe plant and 
declares it to be the most valuable fiber yet discov- 
ered, Being finer and lighter, it yields more yards 
of fabric to the pound, than flax or hemp. 


What is China grass? 


ITS CULTIVATION. 

China grass, otherwise called the Ramie plant‘ 
is a deep rooting plant, therefore thrives in com- 
paratively dry soil. In fact, too much moisture is 
ivjurious, as it checks growth and is liable to dis- 

roy the roots of the plant. It will propagate iu 
rich alluvial soil, without cultivation. When first 
introduced into this country, it was supposed that 
a warm climate was necessary, but it is success- 
fully cultivated in Northern China, by taking up 
the roots and keeping them in cellars during the 
winter months, and replanting them early in the 
spring. 

Experimentsin Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
show that. the plant thrives in those states, the 
growth being vigorous and prolific. Deep 
rich sandy loam is best and although a rapid 
growing plant it does not exhaust the soil like flax 
or hemp, because it derives its principal support 
or food from the atmosphere. Air well charged 
with oxygen and carbonic acidis favorable to its 
growth. In warm climates stems four feet long 
have been secured from the fifth cutting of the 
game year. 

Only the stems are used, but the leaves become 
valuable fertilizers and tend to keep the roots from 
injury by frosts. In cold climates forest leaves 
will be found valuable assistants, as they are non- 
conductors of cold when dry, and, decaying, gener- 
ate ammonia, which is an excellent fertilizer. 

The successful cultivation of the plant requires 
natural or artificial drainage as the roots will not 
live long In watery bottoms. Fields should be 
carefully cleared of all weeds, and the ground 
plowed and pulverized to the depth of eight or ten 
inches. 

Furrows for planting should be about five feet 
apart and five or six inches deep. In this furrow 
the roots should be laidlengthwise. If good crops 
are desired the first season, about three thousand 
roots will be required to the acre. When covering 
with the hoe, any desired fertilizer may be mixed 
with the earth to advantage. When the plant is 
about twelve inches in height it may be “‘hilled 
up”’ with the hoe like corn or potatoes. In “hill- 
ing up,” care should be taken to leave channels 
between the rows for surface drainage and thus 
avoid stagnant pools of water. 

Thick setting of the plants ensures tall, straight 
and branchless stems, which are the most desira 
ble and rich in fiber. 

A brownish tinge at the foot of the stem indi- 
cates the time for cutting. At this stage, the 
stem through still greenish yields an abundance of 
fine and silky filament. Cutting does not injure, 
but on the contrary seems to stimulate more rapid 
growth. The field should be kept clear of weeds 
until the growth is sufficiently dense to expel par- 
asites by its shade. 

Density may be secured by bending down the 
most vigorous of the growing stems and covering 

them with earth up to the leaves, but the leaves 
must not be smothered under ground because they 
draw nourishment from the atmosphere. As it 
is the freezing of the roots that does the injury 
in those states where early snows assisted by straw 





and leaves keeps the frosts from the roots good 
crops might be expected provided other conditions 
were good, and, as in northern China, the roots 
may be taken up in the fall and re-planted in the 
spring if necessary. 

The average yield is about two tons of cuttings 
to the acre at each cutting. 

In cold climates, three cuttings may be secured 
each year. But in warm climates five cuttings 
have been secured. The stems are worth ten dol- 
lars perton. Therefore with only three cuttings, 
of two tons each, the yield would be worth sixty 
dollars to the acre, five cuttings, one hundred 
dollars per acre, 

CONSUMPTION. 

I think it is shown by the foregoing that Ramie 
or China grass may be raised in any part of the 
United States with proper care where the sol; 
is favorable, and that its cultivation would be 
profitable if the demand should warrant the ex- 
periment. A few words regarding its uses will ex- 
plain the demand, but statistics are not obtuina. 
ble for the reason that those who use the fiber sell 
it under another name. Being stronger and more 
flexible than flax or hemp, it is clear that for 
thread, twine and cordage it is the better fiber. It 
is already sold in our markets as silk thread and 
its color and gloss is fully equal to silk. It is also 
claimed that much of the web silk made in China 
has a large percentage of this filament, which 
passes without detection for genuine silk. The 
poplins, so popular a few years since as dress 
goods, are said to be largely composed of, this ma- 
terial. Its extra tensil strength makes it an ex- 
cellent substitute for flax, hemp or cotton in many 
ways and places, especially in fire hose where the 
strain is most severe. It does not rot when moist 
like jute, hence is to be preferred to that material 
for many purposes. 

Mixed with silk it cheapens the product without 
detracting from its brilliancy or durability, with 
wool the product would cost less, but would not 
be as warm and would certainly be preferred to 
shoddy as new used, with cotton it would increase 
strength and durability. Itis lighter, more flexi- 
ble and durable than linen and the silky firmness 
of the filament would insure its extensive use for 
fine muslins and similar fabrics. 

IS IT WORTH A TRIAL? 

I have not covered the entire ground of its use- 
fulness, but enough has been said to show the 
value of the plant and perhaps to justify the re- 
mark of Prof. Obiols that “it is the most useful 
fiber known to industry.” It is certainly worthy 
of more than a passing notice from our agricultur- 
ists, and ,jthose who have the proper soil for its 
cultivation might find the cultivation of china 
grass more profitable than raising wheat, rye, corn 
or potatoes, as it requires but little attention after 
the first year in those localities where it is not 
necessary to take up the roots to save them from 
the winter frosts. In our northern states a well- 
drained soil, where early snows cover and protect 
the ground, a light covering of forest leaves or 
straw would doubtless save the trouble of taking 
up the roots. 

It only requires an experiment on a small scale 
to test the question, and it might lead to a profit- 
able industry. FRANK E. KING. 





ON TIME. 


“I say, conductah, how comes it that 
we've reached ouah destination half a 
minute late?” 

“Front end of train's on time. Rear 
end’s allus late.” 

Usher (at reception, pompously, as Mr. 
Foot and daughters enter): “Mr. Foot 
and Misses Feet!” 

An advertisement in the Media, Penn., 
Record announces the location of a piece 
of property up for sale as 1 ¥ inches 
from the town of Wawa. 

A voung woman of Crescent City. Cal., 
picked up a pebble on the beach and sent 
it toalapidary in San Francisco, He pro- 
nounced it a true emerald, worth $2000. 

Prince Leon Galitzen, who was one of 
the judges of the wine exhibits at the 
Paris exhibition, has been compelled to 
taste 30,000 varieties of wine within the 
last three months. 

One of the latest notions is silver muz- 
zles for fashionable dogs. Ly those who 
du not wish to hurt the feelings of their 
dug the usual thing is tu say, “Come 
and have your hat put on.” 

Some Wheeling, Penn., boys put up a 
job ou a user of the weed, concealing a 
piece of suap in the plug. The tobacco 
chewer tmasticuted sume of the com- 
pound, and was sick for two days. 

With the view of testing a new tooth 
pulling machine which he was about to 
purchase, a Williamsport dentist allow- 
ed himself to be operated upon and the 
lower part of his face was nearly torn 
away. 

“What are the chief requisites for suc- 
cess in the literary world, Mrs. Nibson? ” 
inquired Softly. “There are two that I 
may mention,” replied the oracle. “One 
of them is plenty of patience.” “What 
is the other?” “Plenty of postage- 
stamps.” 

A Toledo gentleman found the follow- 
ing on his doorstep: “Mr. D., Old Boy— 
Please get up early in the morning and 
poundnails. Make as much noise as pos- 
sible. We think the neighbors can stand 
it one more morning, but if you do it 
again we will kill you. White Caps.” 

Mrs. Blobson: “What are you looking 
for on the parlor floor?” Blobson: “My 
collar button.” Mrs. Blobson: “ Butyou 
dropped it in the attic hall.” Blobson: 
“hat’s why I’m looking for it down 
here. The things roll, and 1 know all 
about ’em.” 

Keene: “So you are not in the varnish 
business now?” Smooth: “No: 1 have 
gone into the patent medicine business. ” 


Keene: “But you must have had a very 


large stock of varnish on hand. Did you 
sellit?” Smooth: “Weareselling it now 
in the new store as Dr. Killam’s infallible 
health renewer and hair invigorator.” 

A sign that is attracting hundreds of 
people to where it hangs on a carpenter 
shop in Paterson, N. J., reads: “Coffins 
made and repaired. [xtra strong ones 
for country people.” The old man who 
owns the establishment has his own cof- 
finonhand. It is made of pine wood and 
is covered with a neat pattern of wall- 
paper. 

There was a nove} fightin Oglethorpe, 
Ga., the other day. Two one-armed men 
were the chief participants. Another one- 
armed man interfered to separate them, 
and while these three men with their 
three arms were making quite a three- 
cornered racket a three legged dog stood 
by as a referee and barked three yelps at 
a time, with three minutes’ intermission, 
until the whole performance was con- 
cluded by the town marshal. 

W. Y. Holland of Hart county, Ga., 
has a strange ear of corn. On the cob 
there are alternating grains of two dis- 
tinct varieties of corn, the golden dent 
and sugar corn. The grains of sugar 
corn are as usual white and shrivelled, 
while the golden dent grains are round, 
smooth and yellow. Many farmers have 
inspected it, and they all say they have 
never seen anything like it before. 





Lucius Lumpkin, a colored barber of 
Oglethorp, Ga., offered Emmet Houser, 
editor of the Macon County citizen, the 
following advertisement: Col. Lucius 
Lumpkin, barber. Office hours from 6 
to8a.m. Drunk the balance of the time, 
Emmet Houser being a total abstinence 
man of extreme delicacy, returned the 
“ad” with his compliments and a free 
copy of his paper for the honesty of its 
get-up. 

A stream uear Benton, Tenn., is filled 
with phantom fish. Standing on the 
rocks and looking down into the water 
the eye can see hundreds of trout dart- 
ing about the pools or resting with the 
gentle motion peculiar to their tribe. 
No matter how attractive the fly 
or how skillful the fisherman he never 
gets a bite. As plentiful as they seem 
to be no one has ever been able to catch 
a trout in thatstream. ‘ihe fish pay no 
attention to hook or line, and when the 
bait is thrown at them or an attempt is 
made to spear them the instrument has 
the appearance of passing through the 
fish, but he is not caught; when the barb 
or spear is removed he is still there. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
Homes, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 173 


No. 776. “Shall fold their tents like Arabs and 
as silentiy steal away.”’ 
No. 777.THEATRE 


OCCUR 
ACT 
oO No. 7782. HOE BEG 
TUN ORE ERA 
ANNAL EELAGAD 
TWITTER ADA 
BAGAYEW 
AGE EYE 
GEM WEB 
No. 779 A Ww 
ANT ARE 
ANGER WRATH 
TEA ETC 
R H 


New Puzzles. No. 174 
NO. 780. DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead to be bound to pay and have a personal 
pronoun. 
Behead a covering and have a garden instru- 
ment. 
Behead a track and havea movement of any 
kind. 
Beliead a rose bush and have a specie of willow 
used in basket. 
Behead intellectual and have to make distribu- 
tion. 
Behead to stop and have relieve. 
Behead to lacerate and have a weapon. 
The heads form the name of a large bird. 
NO. 781. DROP LETTER. 
N-wly w-dd d -nd h-pp- q- -t 
C.r-l-ss -]-k- -f w nd -nd w. -th-r, 


Tw- w. - b-rds fr-m - m-rry fi-ght, 
Sw-ng -n th. tr- t-p-, s-ng t-g ther 


NO. 782. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Whole composed of 45 letters is from Washing- 
ton Irving. 

22, 37, 46, 43, 34, 30, 22, 20, 13 is a beverage. 

1, #, I1, 48, 28, 19, 21, 33, 9, 18 is admitting the 
passage of light. 

35, 46, 15, 36, 47, 26, 28, 2, 6 is a space of time, 

4, 14, 21. 5, 11, 23, 38, 24 is counter part. 

27, 3, 39, 11, 16, 25 is in a nice manner. 

40, 3t, 8, 41, 7, 45 is a penalty, 

12, 31, 44, 42, 17, 42 is a small axe. 

NO. 783. PYRAMID. 

The centrals reading downward is a plant of 
the species of opium. 

l,aletter. 2, a wild animal. 
standard. 6, a liniment. 


3, aplant. 4,a 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


By way of variation, it may be remarked that it 
is a poor mule that wont work both ways. Harp- 
er’s Bazar. 


Keep your bleod pure and you will not have 
rheumatism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood, and tones the whoie system. 


Algernon—*‘Dearest Emily, I cannot conceal my 
feelings any longer. I must tell you now how 
dearly [love you. May I hope for your love in re- 
turn?’”? Emily—Certainly. Will that be all to- 
day”.—San Francisco Evening Post. 


Professor P. R. Joyce, of the Dublin University, 
has written along letter to the English medical 
journals in which he takes occasion to speak in the 
highest praise of a great medical work published 
in Boston, designed for young and middle aged 
men, entitled the “Science of Life.” Dr. Joyce 
had fifteen years acquaintance with the author, 
and knows whereof he speaks. This great work is 
advertised by the Peabody Medical Institute in 
another column of this paper. 


Customer.—‘Is Rubnose’s Rheumatic Remedy 
good for acute rheumatism the result of a cold?” 
Drug clerk, “I—I don’t know. I’llsee.”” (Whis- 
pers to proprietor) ‘‘Have we Rubnose’s Rheu- 
matic Kemedy?” Proprietor. ‘No; only Bull- 
finche’s,’’ Clerk (to customer). ‘‘No; not half so 
good as Bullfinche’s.”” Harper’s Bazar. 


Catarrh Cured, 


A clergyman after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from death 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. 
Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New York, will re- 
ceive the recipe free of charge. 


A Great Misfortune, 


The heavy fall rains very often totally ruin 
crops in many localities, and its effect is then seen 
in diseases among poultry and farm animals. Al- 
most every day cases of roup, swelled head and a 
distemper very disastrous among poultry are re- 
ported. A part of this is also due to improper 
feeding. Many persons think as soon as cold 
weather comes on, they must begin to feed heat- 
ing food to thelr hens, like corn meal, etc. The 
result of this course is, if they do not break down 
from the disease prevalent, they soon get yery fat, 
look fine and people wonder why they do not lay. 
You can not make a hen lay when everything you 

ive her is being transformed into fat, and Lukes 
the foundation of disease the same as with an 
over fed child or person. Alfred T. Johnson, 
Hampton, N. H., says; “last fall I had 80 fine 
looking hens, which began to droop and die; I 
changed their tood and began using Sheridan’s 
Powder, in three weeks they were nearly well, 
and had increased the eggs sixteen a day. I have 
just bought six cans of it,as a preventative of 
disease the coming winter. It can’t be beat, for 
that large can saved me $/0 last year. 

Mrs. E. B. Carlin, Conklin Centre. N. Y., says, 
‘I have used Sheridan’s Powder to make hens la 
for three years. I knowit also keeps them heat. 
thy for I rarely lose one now. My neighbors are 
o—, interested in Sheridan’s Powder; but they 

0 not use half enough; one or two emall packs is 
not a fair test. I shall send soon for six cans, as 
I get it cheaper. Durlng an eight weeks’ trial, 
using Sheridan's Powder,I got from forty hens 
1707 eggs. bay se laughed at me when | began to 
use Sheridan’s Powder, and I had no idea I should 
wina premium. ‘They laugh best wholaugh last,’ 
however. I got more eggs than any of my neigh- 
bors, and some of them had over 100 hens.” I. §, 
Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House Street, Boston, 
Mass, (the only makers of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder), will send for 50 cents, two packs of Pow- 
der; for $1.00 five packs; for $1.20 one large 2 1-4 
can, postpaid; six cans for $5,express prepaid. 
A copy of the best poultry paper for 5 cents. 
Send stamps or cash. 


Aunt Susan Turner (just returning from a visit). 
—*D’ye mean ter say that ‘Bial Simpson’s died ‘n’ 
ben buried since I ben gone? Well,I never! It 
just beats the Dutch how luck runs agin me! I 
was sick, ‘n’ lost Decoration Day. Jane Thomp- 
son sent forme to nuss her when Mariar hed her 
cme oa Fourth o’ July it up ‘n’ rained; ‘n’ now 

’ve lost ‘Bial’s funeral; ‘n’ I always set sech store 
by buryin’s, too!’” Harper's Bazar, 


FRAZERGkease 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Its wearing qualities are unsurpassed, act 
or wwe boxes of any tae brand. ws 
effected by heat. [2@-GET THE GENUINE, 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 











HUNT’S REMEDY 


WILL CURE the Hidneys; 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
MAKE L'FE worth Living 
‘*You can’t afford to be without it.” 


POWER WIND 
ENGINES. 


Now is the time of year to put a 
Wind Engine on your barn for 
Grinding, Sawing Wood, etc. 


THE AERMOTOR. 








Ours is a Steel Wheel, 

Sails, Steel Bands, Steel 
Arms and a Malleable |i Iron Hub. Even the Bolts 
are cold pressed and of superior quality. The 
Whee! is built on the tension or bicycle plan. Thousands 
of themarein use. They have been and are sent the world 
over On approval. $50 buys our perfect Self-regulat- 
ing Steel Aermotor which does as much work as any 10- 
ft. wooden wheel. $100 buys our perfectly Self-regulating 
Steel Geared Wind Mii! for grinding grain, cutting 
feed, Sawing wood, etc., which does as much work as 
any 16-ft. wooden wheel. We are the only makers of a 
Tilting Tower that never has to be climbed. It 
saves human lives and doubles the life of the wheel. 
The Aermotor runs an‘ does eftective work 
when all other wheels stand idle for want of 
wind, send for copiously illustrated printed matter 
Bhowing how to put power in your barn. 

The largest stock of Pump and Supplies East of 
Chicago. Write us your wants. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER 


19 to 31 Wendell Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


7 
DON’T STIFLE IN FOUL AIR. 


DON'T WASTE GAS. 


THE ROSSNEY 
Gas Saver and Purifier, 


The Rossney, once adjusted, will run perfectly for 
years without further attention, and is guaranteed 
to show as large a percentage of saving at the ex- 
piration of three or five years as was shown by the 
original trial tests when first put in. 


Send for 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 


4 T{BERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


$12 HAND MADE HARNESS. 


Itis an age of Steel. |) 
It has cold rolled Steel 





Descriptive Circular. 








BUY DIRECT FROM 
iy '—THE— 
Ky Sy | WHOLESALE 
CLF 1) MANUPACTURER 
Se 





* me 


and save retailers’ 





profit. Send for cata- 


Ly 


== J§ => logue. 


5 aS 
SUFFOLK COMPANY, 


0 Medford St., Boston, Mass, 





Lines not under horses’ feet, Write Brew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co , Holly, Mich. 


farmers’ Directory, 


“ to$Saday. Samples worth $2,15 Free 














INSURANCE. 





Oulncy Mutual Fire Insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 


Surplus over Re-Insurance,, . « + « » $204,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,., .. 15,101.38 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividendspaidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 percent .on8 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cnas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 


WILLIAM H. FAY Secretary. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior tor Chickens.’ 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MAES HENS LAY. 
1 lb Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 
224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and HoMEs. 








16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Ontons, and 
Oranberries a 8 ty. For current quo- 
report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


AMOS KEYES & CO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour. Beans, 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c. 
26 Black tone Street, Boston. 
Amos Keres. Freep L. Keyes. C.A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO.. 


Commission Merchants and Wholesale Dralers of 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
Butter, Cheese, Fggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
a@-Country Consignments Solicited .y 
28 Blackstone St., un’er New England 


House. 


BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


Ww. F. Brooks, 








LINSEED MEAL. 


Sold subject to Experiment Station Analysis of 


PURITY and QUALITY. 





Send for New England Testimonials. 


Six quarts (lbs) of ‘*Cleveland” 
Linseed Meal with Indian Meal. 
The most Economical and 
Effective Grain Ration 
for Milch Cows. 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL 
COMPANY, 


Worcester, . : ° 
MILLS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUPERIOR 

\" QUALITY, 

ONT Wen 10) ait 
50.0006 § pricing 



































159 Tremont Street. 





200 PAGES FOR 40 CENTS! 


HEADS and FACES, how tostudy them. 250 
Portraits. Send for it and study yourself and 
others. Free by mail for 40 cents in stamps. In 
cloth $1.00. Address at once A. P. REED, South 
Bridgton, Me. 


Actress Photo's (full length beauties) 1 set Hidden 
Love Scenes, Standard Beau Catcher and finest Samples of Hid- 





den name Cards, all 4c. CHAMPION CakD WoRKS, UNIONVALE, 





MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man isin His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 


Quickiy Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep researok 
y has lately discovered a new, extraordinary. 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhe@a, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
system. THIS NEW AND MAKVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured *he most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man. 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Uruma. 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect. 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In pore upwards of thirty years. 
aw Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted f many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be. 
D € cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or mertal, pertaining to married life or 
** single blessedness.”’ 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS, 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (witb 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his val. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distres 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wi 
until cured. JUST PUBLISHED 


FIFTH EDITION 


Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored 
Iustrations, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
on the treatment and 
cure of abeve subjects, 
i] Sexual Diseases, &c. 
)) | Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


——==s—! DR. J C. Lewis, 
Agent for Boston Ww. H Knight &t. 97 Court 


HORSE BLANKET HOLDER. 














Keeps blanket from blowing or 


i =) sliding off horse, Attached to blan- 
€ ket inamoment. Nickel plated Gold | 
=<2 mine for agents. Sample set, 25c.; Six sets, 81.00 by | 


mail. Stamps taken, STAYNER & CO., Providence, K.L, | 
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Be COA yA rORSES 


mm a a 
["'s225.20°CASH, 
posal ETE 
826 Solid Gold Silver Watchestl 


“vee AWAY 









In our January, 1889, issue we published the 
first 100 names received in reply to our 1 
‘ Bible verse contest, in which w 












Silver Watches, and 71 
Solid Gold and Gen 
ine Diamond Rings. 


$66 1%: 


CIVEN AWAY, 


i Murch 1st, 1890. 
© We will give to t 
First 150 PERSONS 
















telling us where the 
word WIFE is fi 
found in the Bibie. be- 
fore Mar. let, 1890, 
the following valuabl 
es: To the Iet 
person giving the cor- 
rect answer, #100; 
2d, B75; 3d, B50; Ath. 
a Solid Gold Nunt- 
ing Case W atch; 5th, 
a Beautiful Diamond Ring; to each 
of the next 25, a Solid Silver W atch 
h 50 poirs Diamond Serew Ear Rin 
(perfect little gems); to each of the next 
20 it there be so rrany correct answers 
a Beautiful Solid Gold Ring set wi 
genuine Diamonds, With ny J an- 
swer send 25c. t» help cover e*pense of this adv 
ostage, &c., and we will send you our IlNustrat 
ne page Monthly for 4 months and our new Ilue- 
rated Catalogue of Watches, Diamonds, &c. Ou 
I'd Monthly of March issue willannounce the resul 
of the contest, with names and addresses of }he win 
ners. This offer is made solely to introduce ou 
blications into new homes. We, as publishers, are 
horoughly known. “ Honesty and Square “ry * 
sour motto. Our MONTHLY was established in 1877, 
ive full name and address. (Stamps taken.) Add 


BLANCHARD’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
& & 7 Warren Street, New York. 





































Curbs, splints and ring- 
bones. ook sent free to 
H. H. HAAFF, Chicago, Ill. 
FAKMS ane UAL La mold 
q and — ed. ros Yetaloguss 
R.B.CHAFFIN@CO..Richmord V> 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
j WATERTOWN, Wuothron ates 
mon, !° vech 0. *. 
” .< y 


A NEW BOOK, 20 CUTS ‘Horns and Spavins.”” 
How to remove them and 
i AA } ; \ any address. Send Post- 
age Stamp to 
UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wilt 
= 
fy LE ¥ 
WYOMING. wer * 
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Chica, Rock Island & Paciic By 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8T. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


$0.1D VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorad , 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
voints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Zeeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addreas 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHD ‘AGO, ILL. 


ERRORS 


—OF— 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Hinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excess s, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal! weak. 
ness, Disease of the Hidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the original 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pilis or six packages for $5.0¢ 


which will cure most cases. 
INSTITUTE 





NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 
of charge. 
Established 1869, 
Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


cS ras) 


FARMER AND 


Spas QUR GRANGE HOMES 
CONDENSED CLUBBING LIST. 





Free to any 
old subscriber 





Price at Price with Price with who eends us 
which we a regular a club eub- the following 
sellitalone. subscription. scription. amount in new 
subscriptions. 
Family Shears, 8-inch 1 00 2 75 2 25 2 00 
Dinner set-75 pieces 15 00 9 50 9 00 14 00 
Cake Griddle 1 00 2 50 2 25 2 00 
Shaving Case 1 75 3 40 3 00 3 00 
Buckeye Whittler 70 2 50 2 15 2 00 
Coaster, Perfection Sled 5 00 6 00 5 50 9 00 
Hee! Protectors-Box 50 2 25 1 75 1 00 
Calf Feeder 2 50 3 00 2 75 3 00 
Sewing Machine 24 00 22 00 21 50 30 00 
Fruit Drier 7 00 7 50 7 00 8 00 
Table Lamp 4 50 5 25 4 75 8 00 
Parlor * 6 00 7 00 6 50 12 00 
Coffee Maker 25 2 15 1 45 50 
Tea Set (56 pieces) 4 00 475 4 25 6 00 
Bath Tub 20 00 19 50 30 00 
Parlor Stove 22 50 
Books :— 
Stew rt’s Culture Farm 
Crops 1 50 2 85 2 50 2 00 
Milch Cows 2 00 3 25 2 75 2 00 
Roger’s Farm Account 
Book 50 2 35 1 85 1 00 
Ropp’« Commercial Calcu- 
lator 50 2 25 1 75 50 
New Agriculture 1 00 2 75 2 26 2 00 
Small Fruits 1 00 270 2 20 2 00 
Green Forage System 1 00 2 75 2 2 00 
Ladies Guide to Needle- 
work 30 2 15 2 65 50 
Every Woman Her Own 
Flower jardener 50 2 30 1 80 1 00 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 





14, 1889. 








Our Grange Romes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Holliston grange at a special meeting Mon- 
day evening December 9th conferred the third 
and fourth degrees on a class of six, making 
the total membership neariy 150. The next 
regular meeting Friday, December 13th will be 
poung people’s night, combined with mu- 
sical night,” when the drama “Bread on the 
waters,” will be given by eight members. An 
abundance of music will be furnished during 
the evening. This grange will elect officers De- 
cember 27th. 


At a November meeting of Petersham grange 
the question, Resolved, that it is better 10 hold 
grange meetings in the afternoon than in the 
evening, was taken up. The discussion was 
opened by Brother Webb, followed by Sistsrs 
Spooner, Wade, Legare and others, which was 
very lively. By vote of the grange it was 
decided in favor of the negative. Dec. 3d was 
anniversary night. Brother Cook gave an in- 
teresting history of our grange, and from what 
he told us, we felt that we had reason to take 
courage, the outlook was so much more favor- 
able than fourteen years ago. Others spoke, 
and we had a good meeting. 

To the Patrons of Massachusetts: On the 
morning of the 17th of this month at Northamp- 
ton, the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
State grange will be called to order at eleven 
o’clock. This is one of the most important 
meetings that the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry has been called to hold in this state. 
During the past year eight new granges have 
been organized, and most of the subordinate 
granges have added to their membership, and 
the order is upon a solid and substantial basis. 
The educational, social and financial features of 
the grange are now recognized as a benefit and 
necessity in every farming community. At 
this meeting the members will be called upon 
to lay out the work for the coming winter, to 
elect the officers that are to serve them for the 
next two years, and also to act upon matters of 
legislation, which are of the most vital interest 
to the farmers of our state. Let no subordinate 
grange fail to be represented at this meeting by 
master and wife, or by duly appointed dele- 
gates, and also by as many regular members as 
can possibly attend. This should be the largest 
and strongest meeting the order has ever held 
in this state. Let us remember that, “In union 


there 1s strength.” 
H. A. Barton, Jr., Past Master. 





VERMONT. 


The next meeting of Shepherd Pomona 
grange will be held at Lyndonviile on Wednes- 
day December 18th at ten o’clock for the con- 
ferring of the fifth degree and the election of 
officers. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. 

The Central Vermont Pomona grange held 
its annual meeting at Williamstown Dec. 5th. 
The meeting was opened with the following 
officers: Master pro tem, Frank Martin; over- 
seer pro tem, Geo. L. Hibbard; lecturer, D. D. 
Howe; steward, S. W. Benjamin; assistant 
steward, W. H. Bacon; chaplain pro tem, E. E. 
Andrews; secretary, H. P. Abbott; gate keep- 
er, Salmon Williams; lady assistant steward, 
Mrs. W. H. Bacon. The report of former meet- 
ing was read and approved. The grange then 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year; Master, Frank Martin; overseer, S. W. 
Benjamin; lecturer, D. D. Howe; steward, Geo. 
L. Hibbard; assistant steward, W. H. Bacon; 
chaplain, E. E. Andrews; treasurer, E. M. 
Erskine; secretary, H. P. Abbott; gate keeper, 
H. C. Kilber; Pomona, Mrs. E. E. Andrews: 
Flora, Mrs. Frank Martin; Ceres, Mrs. N. L. 
Ellis; lady assistant steward, Mrs. W. H. Ba- 
con. The officers were installed by past Master 
Presby Hopkins. After singing by the choir, 
sister E. E. Andrews read a paper on “Sun- 
shine in the grange.” W.H. Bacon spoke for 
a few minutes upon some of the wastes on the 
farm. He said, make and save all the manure. 
You can keep it either in the cellar or under the 
sheds till you want to use it. Keep the tools 
cleaned and housed when not in use. Sister 
Frank Martin had a good paper on “Labor sav- 
ing machines in the household.” We con- 
sider the wsshing machine as much worth to 
the matron as the mowing machine to the 
farmer. One of the essential things in the 
kitchen is a good stove and a good line of uten- 
sils to use with it, as the health of the family 
depends upon the feed they eat and the manner 
in which it is cooked. The sewing machine is 
another almost indispensable article of a good 
household. Eli Holden had a good paper on 
the labor saving machine on the farm. The 
mowing machine came slowly into use but is 
now indispensable. With the many other ma- 
chines generally used we can till the land of 
New England as cheaply as they can the broad 
lands of the West, and are more sure of better 
crops than the farmer of the West. I have no 
respect for the man that says he can buy his 
grain as cheap as he can raise it; they are like 
drones in a bee-hive. The following com- 
mittees were appointed: Finance, Prespy Hop- 
kins, H. C. Hayward, Salmon Williams; ex- 
ecutive, D. D. Howe, A. 8. Libby, Eli Holden. 
E. E. Andrews and wife were chosen to repre- 
sent this grange in the State grange. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to Williamstown grange 
for hospitalites given this grange. The place 
for holding the next meeting was left with the 
executive committee. Atalate hourthe grange 
was closed, all seemed to have had a good time. 





NATIONAL GRANGE. 


CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE, 


to the south-west and we soon left the great 
Sacramento valley behind, passing through the 
lower portion of the beautiful Napa valley, and 
again turning northward we entered the won- 
derful Sonoma valley and reached Santa Rosa, 
the country east of the former county, just at 
dark. There is a thriving grange in this beau- 
tiful city of roses and the members spared no 
effort which would contribute to pleasure and 
comfort of their tired guests. We were taken to 
the grange hall where an informal reception 
was held and a bountiful supper was served, 
after which some appropriate exercises were 
held in the ball. All of the addresses were 
excellent, and several by the members of the 
National grange were of a strictly religious na- 
ture. 

Bro. Ellis of Ohio spoke of the religion ot the 
grange, Bro. Hardy spoke of the life to come 
and the writer spoke of the old Puritan Sab- 
bath of New England and its great moral influ- 
ence upon American civilization. In the morn- 
ing teams were furnished and fine rides were 
taken over the city and into the adjacent coun- 
try. Sonoma county has one great advantage 
over many other portions of the state because it 
is not dependent upon irrigation for abundant 
crops. This valley has a remarkably even tem- 
perature and is adapted to all kinds of Californian 
productions. Santa Rosa is called the “city of 





roses” because of the abundance of its flowers, 
especially roses, at all seasons of the year. It 
is a city of six or seven thousand inhabitants 
and contains many fine residences and is really 
a desirable location for a pleasant home. 

Just why we were taken up to Ukiah to five 
miles north of Santa Rosa was a conundrum, 
unless it was to please our railroad friends and 
assist them a little in booming the town which 
is the present terminus of the North Pacific 
railroad in this direction. Tbe Russian river 
runs through this narrow valley, the soil of 
which is very rich and is devoted to fruit and 
hop raising. Ukiah is the county seat of Man- 
docino county. Itis situated in a broken sec- 
tion of the state, the people are enterprising, and 
without doubt the town has a California fature 
before it. 

An eight hours’ ride by aail through splendid 
fruit and grain farms from Ukiah to Tibueou 
and a five mile-ride across the bay brought us 
to San Francisco, the metropolis of the Pacific 
coast. The ride across the bay was by moon- 
light and it was the first ride which most of us 
had taken on the waters of the Pacific ocean. 
Atter a fine supper at the famous Palace hotel 
where we had quarters, a party of the brothers 
wes made up for atrip to China town by gas 
light. Iwill not attempt a description of the 
trip; China town must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. Suffice it to say, that in my judgment 
the sleeping and cooking apartments, the opium 
and gambling dens, the Josh houses and theatres 
do not belong to the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century and are diametrically opposed 
to our American customs and institutions. San 
Francisco contains 46.000 Chinamen, and they 
live and do business ina section of the city 
which is included in thirty-six blocks. How 
they manage to live in such crowded filthy 
quarters without sunlight or ventilation and 
avoid general pestilence and disease I am unable 
to understand. Since I have been in the state I 
have tried to study the Chinese question as 
much as possible so as to be able to express my 
views intelligently upon the subject, but I have 
found that my short stay in the state and the 
limited means at my command were entirely 
inadequate to the task, and I can only state, as 
above, what [ have seen. I find that there is 
quite a diversity of opinion even in this state in 
regard to the Chinese question. While most 
people are opposed to the Chinaman many of 
them are free to say that they do not know how 
they could get along without their labor, which 
has penetrated almost every avenue of life in 
the state. A large proportion of the work on 
fruit farms and vineyards in many sections of 
the state is done by the Chinese, and without 
doubt their labor in fruit season is very valu- 
able to the farmers. On the other hand it is 
claimed that if the Chinese element was entirely 
eliminated white labor could readily be found 
to do the work and the laborers would become 
good citizens and add much to the national 
prosperijy of the state. All that the state now 
gets from the Chinamen is tae profit on his la- 
bor. He is not a citizen, he paysnotaxes. He 
imports his clothing and the most ot his food, 
even the seeds for his vegetable garden come 
from his native land. He spends no money 
here. All of bis earnings are sent across the 
wide ocean never toreturn. And yet the China- 
man is a patient, industrious laborer, generally 
faithful to his employer. In farm work he 1s 
slow and incapable of adapting himself to dif- 
ferent kinds of labor. In short, he is a rut 
worker, whether on the farm or elsewhere. 
Without a doubt the Chinamen are a fixture on 
the Pacific coast at least. A few may be ad- 
missible, possibly desirable, but severe restric- 
tions should be placed upon their immigration 
to this country. America for Americans only, 
or for those who will become good American 
citizens, should be the policy of our govern- 
ment in regard to immigrants from any and all 
foreign countries. 

The next day was spent in visiting points of 
interest in and about the city. The view of the 
Golden Gate, the Bay anc shipping is an inter- 
esting sight for any one, especially for eastern 
people. The Cliff House and the seal rocks 
near by, on which were bundreds of sea lions 
basking in the sun or sporting in the surf was a 
novel sight which we were reluctant to leave. 
Sutro Park on Satro Heights just above the 
cliffs is an enchanting spot which should be 
seen by all visitors to San Francisco. Golden 
Gate Park belongs to the city, and to the Pacific 
slope it is what Central Park, New York, is to the 
Atlantic. Golden Gate Park has great natural 
and climatic advantages and is now one of the 
finest public parks on the continent. It has 
fine drives, cosy nooks and with monuments 
and statuary an abundance of all kinds of nat- 
ural and semi-tropical trees and a profusion of 
beautiful flowers. But night came before we 
hardly knew it and we hied us back to the 
hotel for supper and a little rest preparatory 
for an early start for Menlo Park the next 
morning. 


STATE GRANGE FAIR. 





At a recent meeting of the grange at Walpole 
the following Preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted after a thorough and in- 
teresting discussion. It is hoped that the other 
granges in the state may take similar action be- 
fore the impending meeting of the state grange: 


Whereas, We as citizens, farmers and Pat- 
rons look with alarm and shame upcn those 
mongrel and disgraceful association mis-called 
“agricultural fairs,” in the condition to which 
they have degenerated and as at present con- 
ducted, theretore be it 

Resolved, That we especially commend the 
course pursued by the New Hampshire state 
grange fair association in excluding all intoxi- 
cants, gambling and catch-penny games and 
shows from the grounds of the association. 

Resolved, That it is our deliberate conviction 
that horse-trotting or racing as at present prac- 
ticed by the so-called agricultural fairs of the 
country is immoral in its tendency and results, 
and therefore detrimental to the best interests 
of the community in general, and to the farm- 
ers and their families in particular. 

Resolved, That we regard the encouragement 
of this evil by our fair association, or, in the 


end, disastrous from every point of view, the. 


thin end of the wedge, which if persevered 
in, will split the association assunder and 
utterly destroy it. We, therefore, pray the said 
association to rigidly exculde all trotting and 
racing for purses, substituting therefor the ex- 
hibiting colts and horses actually owned by 
Patrons, showing their speed and all other 
desirable qualities, for a fair premium, as com- 
pared with the other exhibits of the fair. 

Resolved, That we call upon the Patrons 
throughout the state three-fourths of whom we 
believe to be opposed to this, at the best, dubious 
method of attracting pationage to our fair to 
join usin this, our protest, that the directors 
may be induced and encouraged to root out the 
evil at once, so that no demoralizing or ques- 
tionable feature may remain to mar the beauty 
and symetry of our beloved order in NewHamp- 
shire.— Walpole, N. H.Grange. 





GRANGE REVOLUTION. 


Like causes produce like effects. We have 
certain ideas and principles of political econ 
omy, social life, family relation, preaching of 
the gospel, inspiration of the scriptures, observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and all the institutions of 
religion which are seen and realized as of real 
value to the world, and are accepted by many, 
and perhaps a majority, of nominal Christian 





people as those things which are in their in- 
fluence indispensable, and are cherished more 
for their value than for any moral obligation 
involved, and while they are looked upon as 
necessary to the development of an enlightened 
and elevated humanity, there is no danger of 
their being disregarded or overlooked; for by a 
people like Yankees, who invariably measure 
by the money value—the value is readily seen 
and realized when the fruits make it so appar- 
ent—it was in itself comparatively but a small 
thing for a few men to get together in Indepsn- 
dence hall in the city of Philadelphia and put 
forth to the world the paper known as the 
Declaration of Independence. But when the 
idea of self-government for the good of the 
governed is fully developed and understood, and 
its fruits seen and enjoyed for a hundred years, 
it makes heroes and patriots of all the partici- 
pators, and makes even the day itself a national 
thanksgiving and holiday, and a joy in all the 
earth, for the era from which dates the glad 
centennial of American imdependence is also 
the era from which dates the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the oppressed in all the earth. {[s there 
any danger that this day will be forgotten? So 
then we say by the same course of reasoning 
that this order is to endure; not only for its 
value to society as a medium of social inter- 
course and a conservator of public morals, but 
also for the reason that it has been the means of 
emancipating its members from the social thral- 
dom under which tillers of the soil have hereto- 
fore labored. Our disabilities have long been 
seen and felt. From feudal times it has been 
deemed vuigar and servile to till the earth. 
Those who have fed the world have always 
been looked upon as the lowest strata of so- 
ciety.—mudsills, necessary in themselves, but 
{or the look of the superstructure, of no earthly 
account. Farmers, trom the nature of their 
calling and the necessity of almost ceaseless in- 
dustry, to enable them to feed themselves and 
every body else—don’t forget this, please, I say, 
tu feed themselves and everybody else—have 
had little time or opportunity to organize for 
mutual protection or improvement. While 
fully realizing their social and business disabil- 
ities, they have seen no way out of their 
troubles. 

At length the order of Patrons of Husbandry 
arose, and one of its first acts was to issue an 
emancipation proclamation. People listened ! 
The idea has taken the form of words and 
actions. Wise men have discussed, reasoned 
and inaugurated this order, and like the good 
Quaker up in Belgrade, when he flogged his 
unruly boy, they are not mad but “terribly in 
earnest.” They have come at last to see that 
really they have the staff in their own hands, 
and that with wise councils and concert of ac- 
tion we must necessarily succeed. Ideas, like 
revolutions, do not go backward. 

D. H. Tuna. 





A WEALTHY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY’S GREAT OFFER. 


‘““What do You Know About J. D. Lar- 
kin & Uo., of Bufialo, N. Y?” 


This question is one which our readers will 
remember as having been asked by two corres- 
pondents some time since. We did not answer 
until we were able to state definitely. This we 
can now do; and our answer is, briefly,— 

They are all right. 

This is the reputation enjoyed by them in 
Buffalo, among their customers, and with the 
commercial agencies. The firm believes in the 
efficacy of printers’ ink, and are exiensive 
advertisers, known world-wide for their unpar- 
allelled offers. These offers, we are able to say, 
are all fully kept to the very letter. That is 
enough. Who can ask more? Their soap 
called the “Sweet Home,” is the very bast,— 
well-made of the best of ingredients. 

It is sold remarkably cheap. Why? Not be- 
cause it is cheapened; but by avoiding useless 
expenses. The sales are direct to the consumer 
from the factory, avoiding the paying of big 
percentages to the wholesale and retail dealers. 

Send them your name and address, and you 
will receive a great Christmas box—100 
cakes—of “Sweet Home” soap; together 
with six boxes of Boraxine; one bottle each 
of Modjeska Perfume and Tooth powder, 
one stick shaying soap, and three cakes 
each ot Modjeska Complexion soap, Ocean 
Bath toilet soap, Artistic toilet soap, Creme 
toilet soap, and Elite toilet soap.: There 
is also included in the box the following arti- 
cles, viz.: A silver-plated sugar spoon, a silver 
plated child’s spoon, a silver plated butter knife, 
and individual butter plate, a silver-plated but- 
ton hook, an Arabesque mat, Turkish towel, 
wash cloth, and a glove buttoner; 24 fine pic- 
tures, package assorted scrap pictures, 23 photo- 
engraved pictures of Presidents; two celluloid 
collar buttons, one package pins, one spool 
sewing silk, four handerchiefs (one Japanese 
silk, one gent’s, one lady’s, one child’s) ; one 
biscuit cutter, one cookie cutter, one doughnut 
cutter, and one handsome scrap book or port- 
folio, and various other articles too numerous to 
mention. 

All tbis for six dollars. 

Some people prefer to send cash with order; 
we do not ask it, but in such cases we place 
one extra present of value in the box and ship 
the same day the order is recieved, freight pre- 
paid, all other orders being filled in their 
turn. On receipt of your name and ad- 
dress, the box is sent, treight prepaid, on 
thirty days’ trial. Put the soap to any 
test, and if it does not give perfect satisfaction 
send word to the manufacturer, who will re- 
move it at no expense to you. It is, perhaps 
but just to say that it always meets the buyer’s 
expectation. 

We hope that many of our readers will send 
for a box. png are being sold every 
month, and you might as well save 50 percent: 
The address is J.D. LAR KIN & CO., 659 to 667 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. ¥Y 





KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 


A Word for 1889, 


We have frequently urged the duty and ad- 
vantages of “keeping accounts.” We do not 
need to repeat the reasons and the reasoning 
which we have set forth from time to time, all 
“points” with which the readers familiarity is 


unquestioned. 
FARMERS SHOULD KEEP ACCOUNTS 


“But—” 

It is that “but” which we want to under- 
take to say a word about. The fact ot it 
is, the average farmer requires ‘“encourage- 
ment,” and the shape that it should take isa 
good account book. He can not “get the hang” 
of anything complicated. 

What he wants is something simple. This is 
to be had in the Farmers’ Combination Account 
Book which includes in one volume all that is 
essential to simple yet thorough book-keeping. 
It is published Dy the man who designed it— 
Prof. J. Holbrook, Lebanon, Ohio. He will 
forward specimen leaves to all applicants, and 
we hope that our readers will take advantage of 
this offer, for it is a book especially prepared 
for farmers. 

Get it, and then—‘“‘keep it.” Itis just what 
the boys and girls need practice in doing. Or, 


what is better, ‘take turns all around” doing it, ; 


and continue it forthe year. A word to farm- 
ers’ wives: Send for one of the books fora 
Christmas present for John. 


CHRISTMAS, 


“BIBLE TALKS WITH CHILDREN,” 


Illustr.ted by 178 full-page Dore celebrated Bible 
pictures. Large quarto of 425 pages. The first 
work of the kind ever published. Nothing bet- 
ter for the Holidays. Sent post-paid fer $2.50. 


HILL’S MANUAL 
OF SOCIAL, BUSINESS AND LEGAL FORMS. 


A auide to Correct, Writing Speak- 
ing and Acting. 

It is the Origina!, Standard and Complete Form 
book, which tells how to do the right thing at the 
— time in important positions in life. 

t is a Self Educator in the Household, teach- 
ing young and old the Social, Legal, and Com- 
mercial Forms that every one needs from time to 
time to refer to. 

REVISED EDITION Just Out, with its new refer- 
ence tables, duties of Public Officers, Statistics of 
the Civil War, etc. 


HILL’S ALBUM. 


OF BIOGRAPHY AND ART. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Contains HUNDREDS of PORTRAITS and bi- 


ographical sketches ot those who have been most 
distitguished in the world’s history. 


Also extended chapters relating to 


Domestic Animals, Phrenology, Evolu- 
tien, Household Decoration, Land- 
scape Gardening, etc. 


HILL’S MANUAL & HILL’S ALBUM. 


Are same size, style of binding and prices, viz., 
Cloth $6; one-half Russia $7 and Russia $8 50. 


MANNINC’SILLUSTRATED 
STOCK DOCTOR. 


TREATMENT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Dogs and Bees, 


Cloth $3.00, sheep $4.00. 

C. W. ATWELL, Special agents, 57 Cornhill, 
Boston. (Russell’s Publishing House.) 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

Se-Any Book in the Market furnished 
on request. 


GHORUS, CHRISTMAS MORNING. 





oO! oO! 
Thank you, Santa, for the Holiday 


WIDE AWAKE. 


It’s the best thing in our Stockings ! 

BECAUSE-—Enlarged 16 pages to admit Grant 
Allen’s adventure serial, **‘Wednesday, the 
Tenth,” a tale of the South Pacific. 

BECAUSE-of Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s serial 
of modern Norse boys, and William O. Stoddard’s 
serial of an American farm boy and his sister. 

BECAUSE—of Howard Pyle’s ‘Lady-and- 
Tiger” sort of schoo! story, ‘‘Lambkin; Was he a 
Hero or a Prig?’’with its cash prizes and postal- 
card votes. 

BECAUSE—of "The Confessions of an Amateur 
Photographer,” tunny, practical, pictorial, by 
Alexander Black. 

BECAUSE—of Susan Coolidge’s ‘Dolly Phone,” 
with Edison’s perfected phonograph at tue centre 
of the ingenious plot. 

BECAUSE-—of the heroic Greek story of 
“Cleon,’’ with Garrett’s dramatic pictures. 

BECAUSE —of the exquisite art paper, ‘*Chil- 
dren’s Portraits in the Louvre.” 

BECAUSE—of the delightful Christmas short 
stories and poems, and the delicious romance 
stery of “The Red Velvet Pig.” 

BECAUSE-—of the “Military Snow Fort’ for 
boys, Bridgman’s “*Puk-Wudjies,” the “Men and 
Things,” for the whole family, and the irresist- 
“Mary at Our Entertainment,” which will set 
the country laughing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific! 

BECAUSE— —— — — of a lot more there 
is not even room to mention. 

THE PRICE THE 


ese 20 CTS., 


THE CREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
“oe 


WIDE AWAKE 
FRE TO all who send Subscription 


price, $2.40, for 1890, to D 
LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, before Dec. 20. 
Ask for the FREE COPY in your order. 
WIDE AWAKE enlarged, with its price un- 
changed, $2.40 a year, will continue to lead in 1890 
as the illustrated magazine for the Children, the 
Youth and the Family. 


A good gift you can order to any address. 
WIDE AWAKE. BABYLAND. THE PANSY. 
$2.40 a year, 50 cts. a year. $1.00 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
$1.00 a year. 
Samples of one, 5 cts.; of all, 15 cts. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 


Oh, don’t you remember, ’tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEF’S (20 cts.. 
$1.80 doz), Lewis. CAUGHT NAPPING (30 
cts., $3 doz.), Lewis. JINGLE BELLS (30 cts., 
$3 doz.), Lewis. CHRISTMAS GIFT (15 cts., 
$1.44 doz.), Rosabel. GOOD TIDINGS (25 cts., 
$2.40 doz.), Rosabel. KING WINTER (30 cts., 
$3 doz.), Emerson. MESSAGE OF CHRIST- 
MAS (80 cts., $3 doz.), Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel, each 5 cts., $4 per hundred. 


BIRTADAY OF OUR LORD. HOLY CHRIST CHILD 
OLD, SWEET STORY. JOYFUL CHIMES. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


EVERY BoY 
AND GIRL 
WANTs IT, 


ENLARGED, BUT 





$1.44doz.) 10 NEW PIECES FOR XMAS (10cts.) 
V YE PUBLISH, IN SHEET MUSIC 
FORM, very many superior pieces that, 

for quality, might well be termed Prize Songs. 
Six good specimens are: 
Signal Bells at Sea (40 cts.), Hays. 
Visions of Old Folks at Home (40 cts,), Stults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ Boy (40 cts.), Edwards. 
Cotton Field Dance, for Piano (40 cts.), Gilder. 
Paris Exposition Grand Mareh (50 cts.), Knight. 
Military Schottisch (30 cts.), Rollinson. 

Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price.. 
OLIVER DITSON 


COMPANY, Boston. 


PLATE BEEF. 














| 


$4,50 PER HALF BARREL: 


Our half barrels of Plate corned beef, put up expressly for 


family use, are the peek queso in the market,all firm meat, from 
prime selected stock. Families will save money by purchasin 
these goods, which we put up onrselves and can guarantee 0 
Al quality and fine flavor. No better can be bought. We 
deliver free at any railroad station in Boston. Be sure and 

the R. & T. brand. Send postal note or check to our order. 
fialf barrels of Pork $7.00. ROBINSON & TUCKER, Deal- 
ers in Beef and Pork, ®), 22 &24 Faneuil Hall Market, Boston. 
Send for circular with prices of fresh meats. 


HOLIDAYS 


AT THE 


GRANGE. 


This New and Sparkling Book will prove a 
Welcome Visitor in every Home where it will be 
so Fortunate as to enter. Large 12mo. poney 
a and bound in Cloth and Gold. A Super 

ift 


stpaid. Address 
Book. Only $1.00, porns. 260, 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


LEGAL ADVICE BY MAIL. 
All in trouble, write. Heirs and Lost Relatives 
Found! Also, Detective Services and Collections 


in all the United States. ARREN AL s 
Attorney-at-Law, 39 peta St., val RPS. 
Mass. 











8 Collections by Howard, 11 Carols, 10 Carols, 7 | 
Carols (each 10 cts.) HOLLY BOUGHS (l5cts., | 





You Ought to Have It, 


P. & W.'S POULTRY MANUAL. 


—CARE AND CURE OF— 


Horses, Cattle, Poultry, 
Sheep and Swine. 


Mailed FREE for 6 cents in 
Stamps and providing you 
mevtion this paper. As valua- 
bie as most of the expensive 
© Books. 
Pou try Supplies Wholesale and Retail. 
PRICE LIST FREE. 


PARKER & w00 Seed & Agricul- 


tural Store. 
49 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 

















Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches of 
the Bankrupt firm of Welden, Richards & Co., consisting of 
solid gold, silver, and gold-filled cases, we shall offer a por- 
tion of the entire lot at prices never before heard of in the 
Watch trade. Among the stock are 8,730 American Make 
stem winders, in solid gold-filled which we shall 
sell singly or by the dozen to private 
at the unheard-of low price of 68.50 each. Each and 
every watch is guaranteed @ perfect time-keeper, and each 
watch is eer with our written guarantee for five 
meee Think of it! A genuine, Stem-winding, American 

ovement watch, in solid, i -filied cases and guaran- 
teed for five years, for 88.50. Those wanting @ first. 
class, reliable Hime-Keoper, at about one-third retail price, 
should order at once. atch speculators can Make Money 
by buying by the dozen to sell 


again. 
olid Gold Watches at $3.50. 


Ps ya watches must be sold, and as an inducement for yew 
order 
dred, ordering from this advertisemen 
Gold Watch worth @50, provided @8.50 is sept with the 
order. Elegant, SOLID ROLLED GOLD CHAINS 
of the latest for 81.00, $2.00, $8.00, and u 
ORDER AT ONCE, Be one of the first and get a solid 
= watch for #8.50. All are stem-winding, elegantly 
nish and guaranteed perfectly yy oe | move 
order @ 


way. nd money by registered letter or P. 


our risk. Watches and chains sent safely by registered mail | 
of Directors may establish. 


to any address, provided 25 cents extra is sent to pay post 


age. EUROPEAN WATOH CO. 
87 College Place, New Yor® 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
© GENT. 


COUPONS PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
Purchases and Rents Central busi- 
ness Real Estate in Large Cities, 
dividing the net income among its stockholders. 
Larger dividends will be paid after 1893. Send 
for particulars to 


GEORGE LEONARD, Gen’! Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 





246 Washington Strect, 


ORY OF MAN 





THE SCIENCE O 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
onthe Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 
UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Narried or Social Relation. 

Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It conatins 300 pages, royal 8vo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full i Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. Illus- 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. it. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parker and acorps 
of Assistant Physicians may be consulted, confi- 
dentially, by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass., to whom all 
orders for books or letters for advice should be 
directed as above. 


TO WEAK MEN 


Suffering from the effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure, FREE of charge. A 
splendid medical work ; should be read by every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. Address, 


Prof. F. C. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn. 














WANTED AT. ONCE: t 


our goods by sample tothe wholesale 


SALESMEN sete 


manufacturersin our linein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma 
Bent position, Honey advanced for wages, advertising, ete. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or Cincinnati. OQ 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Our Farm of 150 acres situated in New Brain- 
tree, one-third of a mile from Church, Post-office 
and School. Buildings in good repair. Will be 
sold at a sacrifice. Cull and see it and learn the 
p rticulars, or address theowners. C.P. & H. I. 
HOWARD, New Braintree, Mass. 


AGENTS sens 


EERE 
and Farmers with no cageetee make $2.50 an 
hour during spare time. A. D. BaTEs, 164 W.Rob- 
bins Ave., Covington, Ky., made $21 ome day. 
8S1 one week. Socan you. Proofs and cata- 
logue free. J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 








ANTED. Experienced operators and girls 
to learn on the Wilcox & Gibbs straw sew- 
ing machine for the coming winter season. Ap- 
ply by letter to the sewing department, 
THE H. O. BERNARD MNFG. CO., 
Westboro, Mass. 


Newton’s improved 
\ thousands in use. cow TIE 
| Pushes them back when standing, 
draws them forward when lying 
down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
cular free, if you mention this at 
E,. C, NEWTON, Batavia, 


PPLE AND PEACH TREES.—300,000 apple 
and peach. All first-class and suitable for 
orchard planting. No better stock in this country, 
For further information address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 


TREES 


OULTRY PAPER. 16 ages, 4 months for 10 cts. S'ampie 
FREE. C. C. DEPUY, Syracuse, N, Y. 











Rock Grafts—Zverything! No larger 
stock in U.S. No better. No cheaper. 
Pike Co. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 





or the trade | 





uickly, we will send to each of the frst one bhun- | 
a solid, 14k | 








KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & co., 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimo : 
Pr om > eg <2 Hast Be re Street. 
NEW YORK, 148 Fifth Ave. WASHINGTON. 817 Market Sp 


E. Ww. T ' LER, Sole Agent, 
178 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


-Re-organization 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA 


—-AND— 


SANTA FE 


Railroad Company. 
Office of the 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 

BOSTON, Nov. 23, igao. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, held this day, the following 
preamble and resolution were 
unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Stockholders of 
the Company have provided for tne 
necessary funds to meet the re- 
quirements of the Company, sub- 
ae to the terms of Circular No. 63, 
an 


WHEREAS, The holders of a ma- 
jority of allthe outstanding bonds 
of the Atchison System, both In Eu- 
rope and the United States, have 
assented to the Plan of Reorgani- 
zation, dated October [5th, isso 
therefore be it ; 

VOTED, That the said Pian of Re- 
organization be, and is hereby de- 
clared effective, and that officia! 
announcementof this fact shali be 
made by the Ghairman, accompan- 
ied by notice that Bondholders to 
secure %articipationin the benefits 
of the Plan should deposit their 
bonds on or before December Sth, 
1889 and that afterthat date bonds 
will only be received under such 
equitable conditions as the Board 


ace 











By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORCE C. MAGOUN, 
Chairman. 


The BONDS of the following- 
named issues are included, and 
should be deposited for exchange, 
under the Plan of Re-organ- 
ization: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company: 

First mortgage, 1899, 7 percent. 

Five percent bonds, 1909, 5 percent. 

Consolidated mortgage, 1903, 7 percent. 

8. F. five percent bonds, 1920, 5 percent. 

Four and one half percent 8. F. bonds, 1920, 44 

percent. 

Six rercent S. F. secured bonds, 1911, 6 percent. 

Collateral trust five percent bonds, 1937, & 

percent. 

Land grant mortgage, 1900, 7 percent. 

Cowley, Sumner & Fort Smith R R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1909, 7 percent. 
Florence, Eldorado & Wal. Vall. R.R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1907, 7 percent. 

Kansas City, Emporia & South.R.R. Co, : 

First mortgage, 1909, 7 percent. 

Kaneas City, Topeka & Western R.R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1905, 7 percent. 

Kansas City, Topeka & Western R.R. Co.: 

Income, 1906, 7 percent. 

Marion & McPherson R.R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1909, 7 percent. 

The Mew Mexico & Southern Pacific R.R. 

First mortgage, 1909, 7 percent. 

The Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R.R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1905, 7 percent. 
Wichita & Southwestern R.R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1902, 7 percent. 
Kansas City, Lawrence & South. R.R, Co.: 
First mortgage, 1909, 6 percent. 
Southern Kansas & Western R.R. Co. 
First mortgage, 1910, 7 percent. 
Sumner County R.R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1910, 7 percent. 
Ottawa & Burlington R.R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1909, 6 percent. 
The Southern Kansas Ry. Co.—Gulf Division: 
First mortgage, 1926, 5 percent. 
The Southern Kansas Ry. Co.: 
Income, 1927, 6 percent. 
The Southern Kansas Ry. Co. of Texas: 
First mortgage, 1927,5 percent. 
A. T. & 8. F. R.R. Co. in Chicago: 
First mortgage, 1937, 5 percent. 
Chicago, Santa Fe & California Ry, Co.: 

First mortgage, 1937, 5 percent. 
California Southern R.R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1926, 6 percent. 

The Chicago, Kansas & Western B.R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1926, 5 percent. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1909, 7 percent, 

Gulf, Colorada & Santa Fe Ry. Co.: 
Second mortgage, 1923, 6 percent. 
Senora Railway Co., Limited: 

First mortgage, 1910, 7 percent. 

Leaven, Topeka & Southwestern Ry. Co.: 

General mortgage, 1912, 4 percent. For the one- 

half guaranteed by Atchison Co. 
The Wichita & Western R.R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1914, 6 percent. 

inclusive.) 
The Kingman, Pratt & West.R.R. Co.: 

First mortgage, 1916, 6 percent. (Nos. 1 to 956 

inclusive. ) 
The Chicago, Kansas & Western R.R. Co.: 

Income bonds, 1926, 6 percent. 

California Southern R.R. Co.: 

Income bonds, 1926, 6 percent. 


Deposits may be made and certificates 


received therefor at 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway, 
New York. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, Room 26, 95 
Milk St., Boston. 

HIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 113 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 

MERCHANTS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Chicago. 

BARING BROS. & CO., 
within, London, E. C. 


(Nos. 1 to 791 


8 Bishopsgate- 


Circular 63, containing full details, cae be had at 
above addresses, and also at offices of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., No. 1 Nassau St., New York, and 
of Aschison Company, 95 Milk St., Boston. 


J. W. REINHART, 


4th Vice-Pres’t. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, 


Chairman of Board. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU= 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. Tothe next ofkin, creditors, and al! other 
reons interested in the estate of CAROLINE 
AVIS, late of Concord in said County, deceased, 
intestate: Whereas, application has bien made to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration on the 
estate of said deceased to JONATHAN K. W. WETB- 
ERBEE of Acton in the County of Middlesex: You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge in said County of Middle- 
sex, on the first Tuesday of January next at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against granting the same. And the said peti- 
tioner is hereby directed to give public notice there - 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER printed at Boston the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this sixth day of December 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 

A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN. 
Dr. Edward C. Hughes, of 
Rockford, Ill., testifies that he 
cured his son of a severe case 
of whooping cough accompan- 
iedwith spasms,after exhaust- 
ing all his knowledge and skill 
s with other remedies, by using 
Dr. Seth Arnold’s Cough Kil- 
ler. 25c, SOc and $1 per 
bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT, 






































